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Fellowship with God 


(The following paper was read before the Pastoral Conference of 
the South Wisconsin District and offered to the Concorpia THEOLOGICAL 
MoNnTHLY upon request. It represents the first part of the subject “The 
Scriptural Content of Koinonia, Its Manifestations and the Restrictions 
upon Such Manifestations.”) 

By way of introduction let me say a few words about the 
reasons for submitting a paper on Koinonia. It is well known that 
the word “fellowship” has been very much in the foreground in 
recent years, especially in connection with the efforts of Lutheran 
bodies to establish church fellowship. We, too, have had com- 
mittees at work discussing doctrinal differences with a view to 
bringing about Scriptural unity as a basis of church and altar 
fellowship. Some in our midst have looked upon these negotia- 
tions with doubts and apprehensions; others, however, feel that 
we have not even gone far enough in extending the hand of 
fellowship. In view of such divergent opinions, it was thought 
necessary to restudy the term koinonia and inquire: What is the 
Scriptural content of that word? In what way should koinonia 
manifest itself? Are there any restrictions upon such manifes- 
tations? 

There are other reasons for this paper on Koinonia. If we 
study the spiritual life in our Church, we find a deplorable lack 
of willingness to manifest fellowship by serving the brethren, both 
among pastors and laymen. We sing with religious fervor, “Blessed 
be the tie that binds our hearts in Christian love,” but we some- 
times act as though that tie were most unblessed. Too frequently 
pastors and members isolate themselves and seem satisfied to work 
in their own sphere, without sufficient regard for the common 
good; there is too much particularism, selfishness, and aloofness. 
We notice absenteeism also on the home front of our Church. 
Many stay away from congregational meetings, conferences, synod- 
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ical conventions, without a valid excuse; when they do attend, 
they appear rather uninterested and do not meet their brethren 
with warmth and cordiality. For some the Church seems to be 
little more than a labor union in which they pay their dues, not 
a communion in which they share life’s greatest blessings. 

On the other hand, we practice fellowship where it should be 
denied. It has been said that church discipline is not exercised 
as conscientiously as it should be according to God’s Word, that 
policies and decisions are often based on expediency rather than 
principle. We are not in a position to say with finality to what 
extent this is true; but so much is certain: all is not as it should be. 

If we love our Lutheran Church, and we do,” we want to do 
all in our power to correct what is defective. “The crooked shall 
be made straight, and the rough ways shall be made smooth, and 
all flesh shall see the salvation of our God.” 2? Our ascended Lord 
has made us “pastors and teachers for the perfecting of the saints, 
for the work of the ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christ, 
till we all come, in the unity of the faith and of the knowledge of 
the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the 
stature of the fullness of Christ, that we henceforth be no more 
children, tossed to and fro, and carried about with every wind of 
doctrine, by the sleight of men and cunning craftiness, whereby 
they lie in wait to deceive; but speaking the truth in love, may 
grow up into Him in all things, which is the Head, even Christ, 
from whom the whole body, fitly joined together and compacted 
by that which every joint supplieth, according to the effectual 
working in the measure of every part, maketh increase of the bedy 
unto the edifying of itself in love.”®) This paper is a small con- 
tribution toward that end. 

The word koinonia takes us into the very heart of the Christian 
religion and can well serve as a basis of our consideration when 
we have to decide certain doctrinal and practical questions. It is 
used in Scripture chiefly to denote the fellowship of the Christian 
with Christ, and the fellowship of the Christian with fellow 
Christians. Originally only the second part was to be treated. 
Since, however, Christian fellowship is rooted in and dependent 
on Christ-fellowship, it seemed most logical and profitable to study 
both aspects of koinonia. For the present we shall present a paper 
on our fellowship with God. 





1) “For my brethren and companions’ sakes I will now say, Peace 
be within thee. Because of the house of the Lord, our God, I will seek 
thy good.” Ps.122:8,9. “If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand 
forget her cunning. If I do not remember thee, let my tongue cleave 
to the roof of my mouth, if I prefer not Jerusalem above my chief joy.” 
Ps. 137: 5, 6. 


2) Luke 3:5, 6. 3) Eph. 4:11-16. 
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To ascertain the Scriptural content of koinonia, we must, of 
course, study in their context those passages in which this word, 
so pregnant with meaning, is used. Before doing that, however, 
it may not be amiss to set forth the etymology of the term and 
its usus loquendi. 

I 
Etymology and Meanings of Koinonia 


Kowwvia, occurs nineteen times in the New Testament. It is an 
abstract noun, derived, with its cognates xowwvds and xowovéw, from 
xowds, the stem of which, xow-, is related to ov. The adjective xowdc 
means common, that is, belonging to several, communis; it is the 
opposite of téos, which means one’s own, private. 


It is so used in the well-known passage Acts 2:44: “And all 
that believed were together,:and had all things common (xowwé),” 
and Jude 3: “Beloved, when I gave all diligence to write unto 
you of the common salvation (xowijs owtngias), it was needful for 
me to write unto you.” *) In the papyri 16 xowdv is used as a name 
for a guild of artisans, corresponding to our modern union.® 


Kowwvés as adjective expresses fellowship, communion, associa- 
tion, etc. As a noun it designates a sharer, a partner, a comrade. 
In this sense we meet it in 1 Cor.10:18: “Behold Israel after the 
flesh; are not they which eat of the sacrifices, partakers of the 
altar (xowwvol tot dvovactngiov) ?” The translation “partakers of the 
altar” is a literal translation of the Greek; but to bring out the 
meaning Paul intends to convey in this connection, we should 
prefer to translate: “have communion, or fellowship, with the 
altar.” It is so translated in verse 20: “I would not that ye should 
have fellowship with devils.” Matt. 23:30 Jesus quotes the scribes 
as saying: “If we had been in the days of our fathers, we would 
not have been partakers with them (avt@v xowwvoi) in the blood of 
the prophets.” The meaning, of course, is: We would not have 
had a share in the murder of the prophets. In Luke 5:10 xowwvdc 
means partner. “They beckoned unto their partners.” 


Kowovéo, the verb, denotes a communion, or association, be- 
tween two or more, based on a xowwdv, a thing that two or more 
have in common. It means: to have a share in something together 
with someone else. Anteil nehmen; less frequently: to give 
a share of something to someone, communicate, Anteil geben. For 
the former meaning we may cite Heb. 2:14: “Forasmuch, then, as 
the children are partakers (xexowdvnxev) of flesh and blood, He 
also Himself likewise took part of the same.” For the latter we 


4) Cp. also Acts 4:32. 
5) Moulton and Milligan, The Vocabulary uf the Greek Testament, 
Illustrated from the Papyri and Other Non-Literary Sources, p.350. 
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have no example in the New Testament. But the meaning is well 
established through classical usage; e.g., wh xvedc, wh Avyvov, wh 
Beotod pndevdc . . . todtwv xoiwoveiv.®) 

The abstract noun xowwvia denotes joint participation, the fel- 
lowship of persons with persons in one and the same object, always 
common io all, and sometimes whole to each. “It is worthy of note 
that xowwvia, like the verb, xowwvéw, is used special]* of the closest 
of all human relationships, e.g., the marriage contract.”” Kittel 
supports this view and says aptly: “In xowwvdc liegt besonders das 
Moment der Gemeinschaft; das Wort ist deshalb faehig, vor allem 
auch innige Verbundenheit auszudruecken.” ®) This is apparent 
from passages like Acts 2:42: “They continued steadfastly in the 
Apostles’ doctrine and fellowship (xowwvig),” where the word is 
obviously employed to describe that common life of close brother- 
hood in which all that they did they did in common, so that there 
seemed to be but “one heart and one soul among them all.”®) We 
may compare also Galatians 2:9: “And when James, Cephas, and 
John, who seemed to be pillars, perceived the grace that was given 
unto me, they gave to me the right hand of fellowship (Seas... 
xowvervias) .”” 

Finally, xowwvia, like xowwvéw, may also connote a fellowship 
which manifests itself by giving a share to another with whom we 
are associated. It is clearly so used in Hebrews 13:16: “To do good 
and to communicate (xowevias) forget not.” This meaning is con- 
tested by Cremel-Koegel, but defended, rightly I believe, in the 
monumental work of Kittel; 1 the context and use bear that out, 
and the Authorized Version translators were right in rendering 
Romans 15:26 as they did: “It hath pleased them of Macedonia and 
Achaia to make a certain contribution (xowwviav twd xovjoaota) 
for the poor saints which are at Jerusalem.” 1 

To sum up, then, xowwvia, with its cognates, means: 


First: The share which one has or receives in something, joint 
participation, das Anteilnehmen; 


Secondly: The share which one gives, benefaction, communi- 
cation, das Anteilgeben. 





6) Demosthenes 25, 61, cited in Kittel, Theologisches Woerterbuch 
zum Neuen Testament, III, p. 798. 

7) Moulton and Milligan, op. cit., p.351. 

8) “Dem Wortstamm xowds nach ist das Teilhaben bei xowovdéc 
anders orientiert als z.B. bei miioc (Verbundenheit in Verwandtschaft, 
bzw. Liebe), étaigos (Gefaehrte an einem gemeinschaftlichen Unter- 
nehmen), ovvegyéc (Mitarbeiter an einem Werk) oder dem blassen 
pétoxyos (Teilhaber).” Kittel, III, 798. 

9) Acts 4:32. 10) Kittel, III, pp. 798, 809. 

11) Cp. also 2 Cor. 9:13 and 2 Cor. 8:4. 
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Thirdly: Communion, fellowship, intimacy, Gemeinschaft. 

Let us bear in mind that it is always used to describe a close 
and intimate relation existing between two or more persons. It is 
certainly not a matter of chance that this word is used by the 
sacred writers to denote the unique, sublime intimate communion 
which exists between the Triune God and the sanctified believer 
and, resulting from that, the intimate fellowship that unites one 
believer with another. For the present we are treating only the 
fellowship of the believer with Christ. 


II 
Perfect Fellowship Before the Fall 


In his state of pristine holiness man lived in a most intimate 
communion with his Maker, a communion that was unmarred by 
any sin or imperfection, in a word, a communion that was perfect, 
a communion which is now, for fallen man, beyond all human com- 
prehension. Before the Fall, man did not run away from God, but 
constantly sought communion with Him, lived in His holy presence, 
walking before Him and being perfect. 


Fellowship Destroyed by Sin 


That xowwvia was tragically broken through the entrance of sin 
into the world. By his first disobedience man forfeited the great 


privilege of communing with his Maker. He no longer sought the 
face of God, but fled away from Him. He was driven out of the 
Garden from the presence of God, excluded from that intimate 
association which once was his. Sin created a barrier between the 
Creator and His creature. “Your iniquities have separated between 
you and your God.” 12) These words of Isaiah adequately describe 
our condition after the Fall. 


Fellowship Restored by Christ 


That barrier, thank God, has been removed by the mediating 
work of our Sin-Bearer. Fellowship with God is again made pos- 
sible for Jew and Gentile by the cleansing power of the blood of 
God’s own Son. “He is our Peace, who hath .. . broken down the 
middle wall of partition . . . having abolished in His flesh the 
enmity, even the Law of commandments... that He might recon- 
cile both unto God in one body by the Cross.” 1 “For it pleased 
the Father that in Him should all fullness dwell; and, having made 
peace through the blood of His cross, by Him to reconcile all things 
unto Himself; by Him, I say, whether they be things in earth or 
things in heaven. And you, that were sometime alienated and 
enemies in your mind by wicked works, yet now hath he recon- 





12) Is. 59:2. 13) Eph. 2:14-16. 
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ciled in the body of His flesh through death, to present you holy 
and unblamable and unreprovable in His sight.” 14) Koinonia with 
God is based on the new covenant foretold by Jeremiah in the 
words “But this shall be the covenant that I will make with the 
house of Israel, After those days, saith the Lord, I will put My Law 
in their inward parts and write it in their hearts; and will be their 
God, and they shall be My people. And they shall teach no more 
every man his neighbor and every man his brother, saying, Know 
the Lord; for they shall all know Me, from the least of them unto 
the greatest of them, saith the Lord; for I will forgive their iniquity, 
and I will remember their sin no more.”15) “God was in Christ, 
reconciling the world unto Himself, not imputing their trespasses 
unto them.” 16 Jesus therefore is most fittingly called Immanuel, 
because through Him, through the Incarnation, God, once against 
us, is now with us, for us, on our side.1” 


Fellowship Entered into by Faith 


We, who were alienated from the life in and with God, can now 
enter into fellowship with God through a living faith in the Re- 
deemer. Through Him we have access by one Spirit unto the 
Father.1®) “I am the Way, the Truth, and the Life; no man cometh 
unto the Father but by Me.” 1® “Without faith it is impossible to 
please God, for he that cometh to God must believe that He is, and 


that He is a Rewarder of them that diligently seek Him.” 2® Christ 
Himself tells us, “He that eateth My flesh and drinketh My blood 
dwelleth in Me and I in him.”?” We know that these words, 
spoken by Jesus at Capernaum after His miraculous feeding of the 
five thousand, refer not to our eating and drinking of Christ’s body 
and blood in the blessed Sacrament, but to the spiritual eating and 
drinking, that is, the soul’s trusting acceptance of the fruits of 
Christ’s redemption. To all those who by eating and drinking in 
faith have entered into fellowship with God, the words apply 
“Ye are come unto Mount Sion and unto the city of the living God, 
the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an innumerable company of angels, 
to the general assembly and Church of the firstborn, which are 
written in heaven, and to God, the Judge of all, and to the spirits 
of just men made perfect.” 22) “Having, therefore, boldness to 
enter into the Holiest by the blood of Jesus, we may draw near 
to God with a true heart in full assurance of faith, having our hearts 
sprinkled from an evil conscience, and our bodies washed with 





14) Col. 1:19-22. 19) John 14:6. 
15) Jer. 31:33, 34. 20) Heb. 11:6. 
16) 2 Cor. 5:19. 21) John 6:56. 
17) Matt. 1:23. 22) Heb. 12: 22, 23. 
18) Eph. 2:18. 
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pure water.” 25) Therefore, being justified by faith, we have peace 
with God through our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom also we have 
access by faith into this grace wherein we stand, and rejoice in 
hope of the glory of God.” 2* 

Summing up, then, we may say: objectively, fellowship with 
God is made possible through the blood of Christ; subjectively, by 
our faith in that blood. In Christ Jesus, our Lord, and in Him 
alone,2>) “we have boldness and access with confidence by the 
faith in Him.” 2 

Fellowship Through the Word 

Since the Quakers and other enthusiasts (Schwaermer) have 
persistently but erroneously asserted that by an “inner light” 
apart from the written Word or vocal ministry “we are enabled to 
live in conformity to the will of our heavenly Father,” 2” or, to 
quote an exponent of the Erlebnistheologie, that “the Christian 
lives not by the means of grace, but through personal fellowship 
with God which he experiences in Christ,”2®) it should not seem out 
of place in this connection to remind ourselves of the fact that we 
owe our fellowship with God to the faith-engendering and faith- 
preserving Word,2® since faith is wrought by the Holy Spirit 
through the Word. Only so long as we abide by and in the Word 
through faith, and the Word in us, can we hope to retain and enjoy 
blessed fellowship with our Creator, Redeemer, and Sanctifier. 
John writes in his First Letter: “That which was from the be- 
ginning, which we have heard, which we have seen with our eyes, 
which we have looked upon and our hands have handled, of the 
Word of Life . . . that which we have seen and heard declare we 
unto you that ye also may have fellowship with us; and, truly, our 
fellowship is with the Father and with His Son, Jesus Christ.” 3 

By telling his readers of the eternal Logos made flesh the 
Apostle wants to lead them into Christian fellowship and Christ- 
fellowship; and by this Evangel he wants to keep them in that 
blessed relationship. Therefore he urges them: “Let that abide 
in you which ye have heard from the beginning: if that which 
ye heard from the beginning shall remain in you, ye also shall 
continue in the Son and in the Father.” 3 With such statements 





23) Heb. 10:19-22. 24) Rom. 5:1,2; ep. also 8:15. 

25) “There is only one Mediator between God and men, the Man 
Christ Jesus.” 1 Tim. 2:5. 

26) Eph. 3:12. 

27) Popular Symbolics, p. 381. 

28) Ad. Harnack quoted in J.T. Mueller, Christian Dogmatics, p. 454. 


29) John 6:63: “The Words that I speak unto you they are spirit, 
and they are life.” 
30) 1 John 1:1-3. 31) 1 John 2:24. 
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he is in good company. Christ concluded His sacerdotal prayer 
with these significant words: “I have declared unto them Thy 
name, and will declare it, that the love wherewith Thou hast loved 
Me may be in them and I in them.” 32) Everywhere the greatest 
emphasis is put on the Word as the condicio sine qua non est 
communio inter Deum et nos. This is true to such an extent that 
Scripture identifies “fellowship with Christ” with “His Word abid- 
ing in us.” “If ye abide in Me and My words abide in you, ye 
shall ask what ye will, and it shall be done unto you.” 3®) 

What is said of the Word applies with equal force to the Sacra- 
ments. On the basis of passages such as 1 Pet.3:21: “Baptism doth 
now save us (not the putting away of the filth of the flesh), but 
the answer of a good conscience toward God,” and 1 Cor. 10:16: 
“The cup of blessing which we bless, is it not the communion 
of the blood of Christ?” we believe that the Sacraments are not 
mere empty rites, but means by which we are made accepted to 
God in the Beloved. 

What a lesson all too easily forgotten in church work lies in 
these words! The one and only purpose of all our work, whether 
done in the pulpit or pew, in schools or colleges, on the far-flung 
mission fields or on synodical boards, in young people’s work or 
in the Army and Navy, is to lead men into fellowship with the 
Father and the Son and preserve them in His grace. Whatever 
else we do as servants of our Lord must directly or indirectly 
contribute to the attainment of that aim. However, this can be 
achieved by but one means, the written and spoken testimony of 
Him “who now once in the end of the world has appeared to put 
away sin by the sacrifice of Himself,” 3*) “who is able also to save 
to the uttermost them that come unto God by Him.” Faith 
which unites us with Christ comes by hearing the Word of God.3® 
Peter declares: “There are given unto us exceeding great and 
precious promises, that by these ye might be partakers of the 
divine nature.” 3” 

We know that to be true; we assert it; we believe it— 
theoretically at least. But in practice we sometimes deny what 
we believe. When the results of our preaching and teaching are 
too meager; when outward growth of a struggling mission or 
parish is anything but encouraging; when a hard saying of Jesus, 
though spoken in love, will cause some to turn their back upon 
the Church and walk no more with Jesus; when there is but scant 





32) John 17:26. Cp. also John 15:3: “Now ye are clean through 
the Word which I have spoken unto you.” 

33) John 15:7. Cp. also 1 John 2:14. 

34) Heb. 9:26. 36) Rom. 10:17. 

35) Heb. 7:25. 37) 2 Pet.1:4. 
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evidence among our parishioners of true fellowship with Christ 
and they do not walk in the light and love of the brethren — we 
easily become discouraged; we think we labor and toil in vain. 
Under the cloud of setbacks we sometimes wonder whether the 
Gospel is really the “power of God unto salvation,” 38) and though 
we may not be so despondent as Jonah or Elijah, we are strongly 
tempted to try other means of drawing men into fellowship with 
God. We may think that if we introduce a more elaborate order 
of service, create a more religious atmosphere by robed choirs or 
other innovations, bring more social activities into the church, we 
may achieve what seems unattainable by plain Gospel preaching.®® 
We assemble in conventions also for the express purpose of deepen- 
ing our own fellowship with the Lord and rededicating ourselves 
to the supreme task of leading others into that blessed communion; 
but before we begin our deliberations, we feel called upon to invite 
the (probably Masonic) mayor or some (probably Catholic) ward 
politician to deliver a speech of welcome, which, even though it 
may not openly compromise our position or contradict our teaching 
(as has happened), is intended in some way, however vaguely con- 
ceived, to advance our cause, if only by adding prestige to the Lu- 
theran name. 

This may be done with the best of intentions, but let us make 
sure that it is not a case of misdirected zeal. Remember the words 
of Paul “I bear them record that they have a zeal of God, but not 
according to knowledge.” 4» Such practice may induce some men 
to affiliate outwardly with our Church, but that does not mean 
that they are brought into the fellowship of the Gospel.’ Such 
practice is a virtual denial of the fundamental Scriptural doctrine 
that we can lead men into communion with God only by the 
preaching of the Cross, which will always be, as it has always 
been, no matter how popular the Lutheran name may become, 
“unto the Jews a stumbling block and unto the Greeks foolish- 
ness,” #2) but which has always been, is now, and always will be 
“unto them that are called, both Jews and Greeks, the power of 
God and the wisdom of God; because the foolishness of God is 
wiser than men, and the weakness of God is stronger than men.” 42) 
The deeper our understanding of the Scriptural import of koinonia, 
the firmer our resolve must be, in every phase of our church 
work, to adhere to the principles laid down by our great exemplar 





38) Rom. 1:16. 

39) By plain Gospel preaching we do not mean repeating religious 
platitudes which recur in almost every sermon, but the simple well- 
prepared proclamation of the Bible truth, the Bible, the whole Bible and 
nothing but the Bible, which has Christ Crucified as its center. 

40) Rom. 10:2. 

41) 1 Cor. 1:23. 42) 1 Cor. 1: 24, 25. 


33 
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for all ages in 1 Cor. 2:1-6: “And I, brethren, when I came to you, 
came not with excellency of speech or of wisdom, declaring unto 
you the testimony of God. For I determined not to know anything 
among you save Jesus Christ, and Him crucified. And I was 
with you in weakness and in fear and in much trembling. And 
my speech and my preaching was not with enticing words of 
man’s wisdom, but in demonstration of the Spirit and of power, 
that your faith should not stand in the wisdom of men, but in the 
power of God. Howbeit, we speak wisdom among them that are 
perfect; yet not the wisdom of this world nor of the princes of 
this world, that come to naught.” 

Let us now proceed to examine a bit more closely some of the 
passages where the word koinonia is used and thus try to deter- 
mine its Scriptural content. This will automatically lead us to 
consider also such passages as do not contain the word koinonia, 
but the thing denoted by that term. John, for example, who has 
written more fully on fellowship than any other Apostle, does not 
use the word koinonia at all in his Gospel, but he has a good deal 
to say on the mystical union and its blessings. 


III 
Fellowship in Cardinal Passages 

1 Cor.1:9 Paul writes: “God is faithful, by whom ye were 
called unto the fellowship of His Son (eis xowwviav tod viod aitod) 
Jesus Christ, our Lord.” This koinonia is a fellowship in which 
we share the fruits of Christ’s redemptive work; a fellowship in 
which we are blessed with all spiritual blessings in heavenly places 
in Christ,*®) who of God is made unto us wisdom and righteousness 
and sanctification and redemption; 44) a fellowship in which we 
lack nothing, waiting only for the coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ; 4) a fellowship in which we are complete in Him.*® In 
this fellowship Christ does all the giving, we are wholly the 
recipients. That lies in the nature of the fellowship and is em- 
phasized also by the fact that we have been called into it by God 
“not according to our works, but according to His own purpose 
and grace, which was given us in Christ Jesus before the world 
began.*” 

Having fellowship with Christ, we have fellowship with the 
Father. John writes in his First Letter, “Our fellowship is with 
the Father and with His Son, Jesus Christ.” 48) There is a fullness 
of expression even more striking in the original than in the 
English. Both the preposition and the definite article are repeated, 





43) Eph. 1:3. 46) Col. 2:10. 
44) 1 Cor.1:30. 47) 2 Tim.1:9. 
45) 1 Cor.1:7. 48) 1 John 1:3. 
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making emphatic the distinction and the equality between the Son 
and the Father. Through Christ, through whom alone we come 
to God, we have fellowship also with the Father; as children born 
of God, we possess God and the riches of His grace. All that the 
Father has is ours.*®) The Father freely gives us all things. As 
sons and daughters of the Most High, we bask in the sunshine of 
our Father’s love, and no power in heaven or earth or hell can 
separate us from the love of God in Christ Jesus, our Lord.5” 
This fellowship is the fulfillment of the precious Pentecostal promise 
“Tf a man love Me, he will keep My words, and My Father will 
love him, and We will come unto him and make Our abode with 
him.”5)) “On that day ye shall know that I am in My Father and 
ye in Me and I in you.” 52) 

It goes without saying that fellowship with the Father and the 
Son embraces fellowship with the Holy Spirit, for these three are 
one. Paul concludes his Second Letter to the Corinthians with 
the benediction which has rightly become so popular with us that 
it is used virtually every Sunday, but which because of its rich 
meaning should not degenerate into a stereotyped phrase. We refer 
to the words “The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ and the love of 
God and the fellowship of the Holy Spirit be with you all.” 5») 

Kittel in his Woerterbuch contends that “of the Holy Spirit” 
here is not a subjective, but an objective genitive. “In der tria- 
dischen Formel 2 K 13,13 ‘Die Gnade, etc. —’ ist jedoch das dritte 
Glied den beiden ersten nicht ganz parallel, indem der Geist nicht 
als eine voellig gleichartige Groesse neben Gott und Christus steht; 
vielmehr kommt im Geiste Christus in die Glaeubigen. In xowovia 
tov dylov xvevuatos wird nicht wie in den beiden ersten Gliedern 
von einer Person und ihrer Gabe geredet, sondern es liegt offenbar 
Gen. obj. der Sache vor: Teilnahme am Geist.”54) We readily 
admit that it does make good sense to translate the expression 
that way; it is entirely Scriptural to say that we have a share in 
the Holy Ghost, just as it is Scriptural to say that we have a share 
in Christ.55> But we must object most strenuously to the reasons 
which Kittel adduces for his interpretation. Why, we ask, should 
not the third member of the triad be parallel to the first two? 


49) 1 Cor.3:21. Rom. 8:32. 

50) Rom. 8:38, 39. Cp. also John 16:26,27: “I do not say unto you 
that I will pray the Father for you; for the Father Himself loveth you, 
because ye have loved Me and have believed that I came out from God.” 

51) John 14:23, 53) 2 Cor. 13:14. 

52) John 14:20. 54) Kittel, III, 807. 

55) Cp. 1 Cor.1:9; 2 Pet.1:4; Heb.3:14: “We are made partakers 
of Christ”; Heb.6:4: “Those who were made partakers of the Holy 
Ghost.” In the last two passages pétoxou is used. But petéxw, pétoxoc, 
wetoxn, and xowwvéw, xowwvds, xowwvia, respectively, are virtually 
Synonymous. Cp. 2 Cor. 6:14; Heb. 2:14. | 
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There is perfect parallelism. Again, why should the Spirit not be 
equal to the Father and the Son? Doubtless, because his theolog- 
ical bias would not have it so. We could argue the same for 
Matt. 28:19: “Baptizing them in the name of the Father,” etc. 
In both passages, however, the co-ordinating “and” cogently 
establishes equality and rules out every idea of subordination. 


Moreover, while “communion of the Holy Ghost” per se could 
well be understood as being objective genitive in the sense “fellow- 
ship in or with the Holy Spirit,” it cannot be denied that in the first 
two members of the triad, “The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ and 
the love of God,” Christ is the Author of grace as the Father is 
the Fount of love. Here the genitives are definitely subjective. 
Paul’s wish is that the grace coming from Christ and the love 
emanating from the Father be with his readers; grace and love 
are the gifts bestowed by the Father and the Son. It seems nat- 
ural, therefore, to understand the last member in this triad in 
precisely the same manner: the fellowship wrought and granted 
by the Holy Spirit. In ancient liturgies this apostolic blessing is 
quoted in this way: “The grace of .. . and the gift of the Holy 
Spirit be with you all,” which is an indication of the meaning which 
was given to “fellowship” and of the force which was assigned to 
the genitive. The writers of these liturgies were closer to New 
Testament Greek than we. This fellowship is the Spirit’s gift, 
even as grace and love are gifts of the Father and the Son. 

However, we must bear in mind that the Holy Spirit dwelling 
in our hearts is not a distinguished visitor on vacation, who takes 
his ease; on the contrary, He is very active. He is the “Breath 
of His mouth,” 5 He moves, He is astir in our hearts. As the 
Spirit of wisdom and knowledge He enlightens the eyes of our 
understanding that we may know what is the hope of His calling 
in the riches of the glory of His inheritance; 5” as the Spirit of 
adoption He bears witness to our spirit that we are the children 
of God; 5®) as the Spirit of prayer He helps our infirmities and 
makes intercession for us with groanings that cannot be uttered; 5® 
as the Spirit of power and strength He works in us the fruits of 
the spirit (love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, 
faithfulness, meekness, temperance); ®) and, last, but not least, 
He is the earnest of our inheritance,®” that is, God’s pledge that 
no man shall pluck us out of His hands. If we have the Spirit’s 





56) Ps. 33:6. 57) Eph. 1:18. 

58) Rom.8:16: ovpyaotvect tH avevpat udv. 

59) Rom. 8:26. 60) Gal. 5:18, 22, 23. 

61) Eph.1:13,14. The earnest (dgeafmv) is the money which is 
given 4% a pledge that the full amount will subsequently be paid, a down 
payment of Him who is faithful. 
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fellowship, we have everything. We have the Father’s love and 
the grace of His Son. “Hereby we know that He abideth in us, by 
the Spirit which He hath given us.” ©) “The anointing (16 xeiope, 
the Spirit) which ye have received of Him abideth in you, and ye 
need not that any man teach you; but as the same anointing 
teacheth you of all things, and is truth, and is no lie, and even as 
it hath taught you, ye shall abide in Him.” ®) 

Fellowship with God is elsewhere described by John as 
“knowing Him,” *) “being in Him,” ®) “abiding in Him,” ®® “keep- 
ing His Word,” ® “being born of God,” &) “being of God,” 6” 
“having seen God,” 7) “being in the light,’™ “abiding in the 
light,” 72) “being called the sons of God,” *®) “having this hope in 
Him,” ™ “having an unction from the Holy One,” ™ “dwelling in 
Him and He in us.” 7 

The Apostle who never forgot the first hour which he spent 
in the company of Jesus, who leaned on His bosom at the last 
Passover, and who was with Him during the crucifixion never tires 
of speaking of that sublime fellowship which believers enjoy with 
God. His very language is reminiscent of the words in which his 
beloved Master sets forth the vital communion existing between 
Himself and the Christians.7” 

Speaking figuratively Jesus says, “I am the Vine, ye are the 
branches; he that abideth in Me and I in him, the same bringeth 
forth much fruit.”78) Without using a metaphor, He says, “As the 
Father hath loved Me, so have I loved you; continue ye in My 
love.” 7) The expression “abide” or “continue in Me” occurs no 
fewer than ten times in John 15. Again He says, “Ye are My 
friends. Henceforth I call you not servants; for the servant 
knoweth not what his Lord doeth, but I have called you friends, 
and all things that I have heard of My Father I have made known 
unto you.” 8° Those that do the will of His Father He calls 


62) 1 John 3:24. 69) 1 John 3:10; 4:4. 

63) 1 John 2:27. 70) 1 John 3:6. 

64) 1 John 2:3, 4,14. 71) 1 John 2:9. 

65) 1 John 2:5; 5:20. 72) 1 John 2:10. 

66) 1 John 2:6; 3:6. 73) 1 John 3:1. 

67) 1 John 2:5. 74) 1 John 3:2, 

68) 1 John 3:9; 5:11. 

75) 1 John 2:20; cp. 1 John 2:27. Unction is the translation of 
xoioua, a designation of the Holy Spirit. 

76) 1 John 4:13, 15,16; cp. also Gal. 4:19. 

77) “Es ist mir immer beim Lesen im Johannes, als ob ich ihn beim 
letzten Abendmahl an der Brust seines M eisters vor mir liegen sehe, als 
ob sein Engel mir’s Licht haelt and mix bei gewissen Stellen um den 
| we fallen und etwas ins Ohr sagen wolle.” M. Claudius im Wandsbecker 

oten. 

78) John 15:5. 

79) John 15:9. 80) John 15:14, 15. 
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His “brother and sister and mother.” 8 In His relation to the 
believers Christ is “the First-born among many brethren.” 82) 
What close spiritual fellowship! A relationship thrice blessed! 

Paul speaks of it in passages such as these: “I live; yet not I, 
but Christ liveth in me”; 8) “We are members of His body, of 
His flesh and of His bones”; *4) “Ye are the temple of the living 
God, as God hath said: I will dwell in them and walk in them, 
and I will be their God, and they shall be My people”; ®) “Know 
ye not that so many of us as were baptized into Jesus Christ were 
baptized into His death? Therefore we are buried with Him by 
Baptism into death, that, like as Christ was raised up from the 
dead by the glory of the Father, even so we also should walk in 
newness of life.” 86 All who are baptized into Christ enter into 
a relation so intimate that it may be described as an actual union. 
The mystic phrase “in Christ” which Paul uses so often means 
nothing else than to have fellowship with Him.8” The sublime 
intimacy of our fellowship with God finds forceful expression also 
in all the utterances which represent Christ as the Bridegroom, or 
Husband, and the Church as His bride, or wedded wife. To quote 
only the beautiful prophecy in Hosea: “I will betroth thee unto 
Me forever; yea, I will betroth thee unto Me in righteousness and 
in judgment and in loving-kindness and in mercies. I will betroth 
thee unto Me in faithfulness, and thou shalt know the Lord.” ®® 

Even more remarkable is Peter’s declaration: “We have be- 
come partakers of His nature.” 88) These words seem very bold, 
but they do not go beyond other statements of Scripture which say 
that we are “born of God,” that we are “God’s children” or “par- 
takers of Christ.” Most certainly we cannot understand these 
words in any pantheistic sense, that we share the divine essence 
or that we are absorbed into the divine nature so as to lose our 
individuality. The reference is rather to the moral nature of God; 
they who are renewed become participants of His holiness. This 
is clearly borne out by statements such as these “that we might be 
partakers of His holiness,” ® or “be conformed to the image of His 
Son.” 91) In the believer the divine image is partially renewed. 

The climax is reached in the solemn words of Jesus where 
He likens our fellowship with God to the intimate relation existing 
between Himself and His Father.” I pray ... that they ... may 





81) Matt. 12:50. 84) Eph. 5:30. 

82) Rom. 8:29. 85) 2 Cor. 6:16; 1 Cor. 3:16. 

83) Gal. 2:20. 86) Rom. 6:3, 4. 

87) Phil.1:1; 1:13; Col.1:2; Rom. 8:1, et al. 

20; cp. also John 3:29; 2 Cor. 11:2; Eph. 5:25; Rev. 19:7. 


1:1; 
88) Hos. 2:19, 
89) 2 Pet.1:4. 
90) Heb. 12:10. 

91) Rom. 8:29; cp. also Col.3:10; Eph. 4:24. 
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be one, as Thou, Father, art in Me and I in Thee, that they also 
may be one in Us.” 92) As the Father dwells in the Son and the 
Son in the Father, so Christ dwells in the believers and they in 
God. The nature of this union passes all understanding. It is a 
profound mystery. At this point we must not lose ourselves in 
vain speculations on the nature of the mystic union. Let us not, 
like the “wise and prudent,” ask skeptically, “How can these 
things be?” but, like the “babes and simple,” believingly acknowl- 
edge that they are. Let us rejoice that He who is “the High and 
Lofty One that inhabiteth eternity” deigns to dwell “with him 
also who is of a contrite and humble spirit, to revive the spirit of 
the humble”; 9 let us bear in mind that Christ dwells in our 
heart by faith; 94) and let us learn to speak of this sublime truth 
with the chaste simplicity of Scripture. Jesus, in His farewell 
discourses, and John, in his First Letter, can point the way.» 


Of the Bible interpreters on this subject there is none better 
than Luther. On John 14:20 Luther has this notable comment: 
“This is the heart of all Christian conviction, that the believer is 
assured, first of all, that the Man Jesus Christ is true God and 
God in Him; secondly, that He, Jesus, in whom God is essentially, 
also is within us and we in Him. The Son comes from the Father 
and inheres in us; we inhere in Jesus and through Him come to 
the Father. Thus an endless chain has been made between Him 
and us and the Father, and through this union and communion, sin 
and death have been abolished, life and salvation have become 
our own”; and again: “Through faith we become one body with 
Christ and He with us. Through the Word and the Sacraments He 
unites Himself with us. Thus we have the three great unions: 
the Father and the Son united in the Deity; the man united in 
Christ; Christ united, becoming one with the Church.” 9® 


We find the term koinonia used also in Phil. 1:5, the words of 
the Epistle lesson for the Twenty-second Sunday after Trinity: 
“I thank my God for your fellowship in the Gospel.” If we trans- 
late the Greek thus: “your participation in the Gospel,” there is 
no need of any further explanation. In that case Paul thanks God 
for the fact that the Philippians had accepted the Gospel from the 


92) John 17:20, 21. 93) Is. 57:15. 

94) Eph. 3:17. 

95) John 14-16; 1 John 1-5. Here the greatest mysteries of our 
Christian faith are stated in the simplest language. Monosyllables abound; 
the sentence structure is strikingly uninvolved. 

96) Luther, St. Louis ed., Vol. VIII:421—429. English translation as 
quoted in Concorpra THEoLocicaL Monrtuty, I, p.20. Anyone who has 
access to Luther’s works should not fail to read. 1ll of Luther’s matchless 
exposition of John 14:20 as well as that of Gal. 2:20. 
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time he came to them and still had a share in its benefits. It should 
be noted, however, that Paul here does not use the genitive with 
koinonia, but a prepositional phrase, fellowship for or toward 
the Gospel,” xowwvig sic td evayyéAuv. This is certainly not a 
matter of chance, but a matter of choice. The meaning which 
Paul wishes to convey by this changed expression seems to be that 
the Philippians possessed a fellowship in the cause of the Gospel 
which manifested itself toward the furtherance of its saving mes- 
sage. The participation of, or in, the Gospel is presupposed rather 
than expressed. This is also Luther’s interpretation. It is not 
necessary, however, to restrict this fellowship in the Gospel to the 
collections which the Philippians had raised for Paul; the sending 
of gifts was but one aspect of their fellowship and interest. 


Koinonia is effected and exhibited also in the Sacrament which 
has received its most popular name from the very word koinonia, 
fellowship, or communion. 1 Cor.10:16 Paul calls “The cup of 
blessing which we bless the communion (xowwvie.) of the blood of 
Christ, and the bread which we break the communion of the body 
of Christ.” To understand the full import of these words, we 
should consider them in their context. After a reference to the 
idolatry of Israel in verse 7, “Neither be ye idolaters, as were some 
of them; as it is written: The people sat down to eat and drink 
and rose up to play,” he warns his Corinthian readers in verse 14: 
“Wherefore, my dearly beloved, flee from idolatry.” 


He enforces this warning with the words “The cup of blessing 
which we bless, is it not the communion of the blood of Christ? 
The bread which we break, is it not the communion of the body 
of Christ?” There is, then, in the Holy Supper a koinonia between 
the wine and the blood, the bread and the body of Christ. Now, 
in a koinonia each person retains his individuality; there is no 
mingling or mixing of one with the other. So there is both: bread 
and body, wine and blood.®” Since Paul is warning the Corin- 


thians against idoltary, of which some were guilty by attending idol . 


feasts, he is saying in effect: “Corinthians, by eating the bread and 
drinking the wine in this sacred meal, you have a share in the 
body and blood of Christ; you have fellowship with the very body 
and blood of your Lord. So also by participating in the idol feasts, 
you establish a fellowship with the idols or, since they do not exist, 
with demons; but these two do not mix, they are irreconcilable. 
You cannot drink the cup of the Lord and, at the same time, the 





97) It is a moot question among interpreters whether koinonia in 
1 Cor.10:16 means communio or communicatio. While the second 
meaning is well established by actual usage (cp. above), the thought 
conveyed by the passage and the whole context favor the former, that 
of communio. 
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cup of devils; you cannot be partakers of the Lord’s Table and of 
the table of devils. I speak as to wise men. Judge ye what I say.” 

Another phase of our fellowship consists in this, that we share 
Christ’s suffering. Phil. 3:10 Paul states it solemnly as the aim in 
his life, “that I may know Christ and the power of His resurrection 
and the fellowship of His sufferings, being made conformable unto 
His death.” To have fellowship with Christ involves participation 
in His sufferings, according to His own prediction “If ye were of 
the world, the world would love his own; but because ye are not 
of the world, but I have chosen you out of the world, therefore the 
world hateth you. The servant is not greater than his lord; if they 
have persecuted Me, they will also persecute you.” 98 Therefore 
we are asked not to think it strange if “fiery trials come upon us, as 
though some strange thing happened to us,” but to rejoice inasmuch 
as we are partakers (xowwveite) of Christ’s sufferings.®°® Thus we 
fill up on our part that which is lacking in Christ’s afflictions. 
Col. 1:24 Paul writes: “I now rejoice in my sufferings for you, 
and fill up that which is behind (i. e., lacking) of the afflictions of 
Christ in my flesh for His body’s sake.” These afflictions are not 
for the purpose of supplementing the expiatory work of Christ, but 
they are the sufferings which He endures in the members of His 
spiritual body, the Church. Of these each Christian should assume 
his proportionate share and say with the Apostle:. “Therefore I en- 
dure all things for the elect’s sake, that they may also obtain the 
salvation which is in Christ Jesus with eternal glory.” 1° 

However, we should be more than glad to share Christ’s suf- 
ferings, for we know that “as we are partakers of the sufferings, 
so shall we be also of the consolation,” 1%) and as joint heirs of 
Christ, we shall have a share also of the glory which is to come.1° 
“For this is a faithful saying: If we be dead with Him, we shall also 
live with Him; if we suffer [with Him], we shall also reign with 
Him.” 1%) On that Great Day He will even “change our vile body 
that it may be fashioned like unto His glorious body.” 1%) What 
a glorious prospect for the Church under affliction for Christ’s sake 
and the Gospel’s! 

Here I beseech you, brethren, to suffer a word of exhortation, 
which is addressed to me more than to you. I take courage to offer 
it because the first purpose of a conference paper should be our 
own edification. Ours is a great privilege, brethren, the privilege 
by the preaching of the Cross to lead men into that blessed Christ- 
fellowship which begins in time and is consurmmated in eternity. 


98) John 15:19, 20. 102) Rom. 8:17. 

99) 1 Pet. 4:12, 13. 103) 2 Tim. 2:11, 12. 
100) 2 Tim. 2:10. 104) Phil. 3:21. 
101) 2 Cor.1:7. 
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The exercise of that high privilege is our life’s work, our profession, 
But there, too, lies a great danger; it is this, that our personal 
Christianity becomes wholly professional, that we are so busy 
ministering to the spiritual needs of others, that we forget the 
greater need of our own soul. There was a time when ascetics 
preached Weltflucht and sought solitude to spend all their time in 
communion with God, undisturbed by the duties and distractions 
among men. That error needs little or no refutation. We must 
prayerfully guard against the other extreme. We easily become so 
engrossed by our manifold professional duties, all of which may 
rightfully claim our attention, that we easily neglect the quiet 
hour when we live in intimate fellowship with our God, when 
we lean, as it were, on Jesus’ bosom and let Him speak to our soul 
as He spoke to “His own” in the Upper Room. His was an ex- 
ceedingly busy life, but He frequently withdrew from the multitude 
to be alone with His heavenly Father and commune with Him. 
So we, too, must take time to be alone with God and have Him 
speak to us. The contemplative spirit of listening Mary must 
ever precede the busy activity of serving Martha also in the life 
of the Christian minister. Paul told the elders at Miletus: “Take 
heed unto yourselves — first — then to all the flock over the which 
the Holy Ghost has made you overseers.” 1%) And his admonition 
to Timothy was: “Take heed unto thyself and unto the doctrine; 
continue in them; for in doing this thou shalt both save thyself 
and them that hear thee.” 1%) May God’s Spirit keep us ever 
mindful of this, so that while we preach and teach, admonish and 
comfort, our “little children” that they “may have fellowship with 
us,” we can also say with John: “Truly our fellowship is with the 
Father and with His Son Jesus Christ; 1° that while we invoke 
upon our hearers the love of God, the grace of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and the fellowship of the Holy Spirit, we ourselves are 
enjoying that sweet communion. The closer we are to God, the 
more efficient we will become to beseech others: “Walk with God 
in the path that Enoch trod!” 

When our work is done, may we be able to say with Melanch- 
thon: Ego mihi ita conscius sum, nunquam aliam ob causam trac- 
tavisse theologiam, nisi ut ME IPSE emendarem. Our daily prayer 
should be that of this Praeceptor Germaniae: 

Fac ut possim demonstrare, 
Quam sit dulce te amare, 


Tecum pati, tecum flere, 
Tecum semper congaudere. 





105) Acts 20:28. 
106) 1 Tim. 4:16. 
107) 1 John 1:3. 
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While working on this section of the paper, I happened upon 
a little poem which should strike a responsive chord in the heart 
of every one of us. 


The Parson’s Prayer 
I do not ask 
That crowds may throng the temple, 
That standing room be priced; 
I only ask that, as I voice the message, 
They may seek Christ! 


I do not ask 

For churchly pomp or pageant 

Or music such as wealth alone can buy; 
I only ask that, as I voice the message, 
He may be nigh! 


I do not ask 

That men may sound my praises 

Or headlines spread my name abroad; 
I only pray that, as I voice the message, 
Hearts may find God! 


I do not ask 

For earthly place or laurel 

Or of this world’s distinctions any part; 

I only ask, when I have voiced the message, 
My Savior’s heart! 108) 


IV 
Manifestations of Our Fellowship 


We have fellowship with the Triune God. This fellowship is 
concealed from the eyes of men. “Our life is hid with Christ in 
God.” 19) “The kingdom of God cometh not with observation; 
neither shall they say, Lo here! or, Lo there! for, behold, the 
kingdom of God is within you.” “It is righteousness and peace 
and joy in the Holy Ghost.” 4) When the Lord comes to dwell 
in the heart of the believer, He comes not in a great and strong 
wind, rending the mountains; nor in an earthquake; nor in the 
fire; but in a still small voice.42) “The wind bloweth where it 
listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell 
whence it cometh and whither it goeth. So is every one that is 
born of the Spirit.” 118) Das Christentum ist etwas tief Innerliches. 


108) Quoted in A Pocket Prayer Book ane’ Devotional Guide, 
compiled by R.S.Cushman, page 112, and signed R.S.C., presumably 
the author of the book. 


109) Col. 3:3. =a 
110) Luke 17:20, 21. 112) 1 Kings 1%:11, 12. 
111) Rom. 14:17. 113) John 3:8. 
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Es glaenzet der Christen inwendiges Leben, 
Obgleich sie von aussen die Sonne verbrannt. 

Was ihnen der Koenig des Himmels gegeben, 

Ist keinem als ihnen nur selber bekannt. 

Was niemand verspueret, was niemand beruehret, 
Hat ihre erleuchteten Sinne gezieret 

Und sie zu der goettlichen Wuerde gefuehret. 


Sie wandeln auf Erden und leben im Himmel, 

Sie bleiben ohnmiaechtig und schuetzen die Welt, 

Sie schmecken den Frieden bei allem Getuemmel, 

Sie kriegen, die Aermsten, was ihnen gefaellt, 

Sie stehen in Leiden, sie bleiben in Freuden, 

Sie scheinen ertoetet den aeusseren Sinnen 

Und fuehren das Leben des Glaubens von innen.114) 
This fellowship with God is known only to God and the believer 
himself. But this fellowship with Christ manifests itself. “He that 
abideth in Me and I in him, the same bringeth forth much fruit.” 15) 
We cannot mention all the manifestations of the inner life; we 
must restrict ourselves to a few important ones. 

The first is that we have God speak to us and that we speak 
to Him. It is natural for a man and his wife, living in that in- 
timate union which is symbolic of the union of Christ and His 
bride, the Church, to speak to each other. If they do not, there 
is something radically wrong. So it is natural for the believer to 
commune with God. If it is true that we have fellowship with 
Him only so long as His Word abides in us, and it is true, then it 
is just as true that we must permit God to speak to our heart, and 
say daily, “Speak, Lord, for Thy servant heareth.” 116 

On the other hand, we must speak to Him in prayer, “When 
Thou saidst unto me, Seek ye my face, my heart said unto Thee, 
Thy face, Lord, will I seek.”27 “Behold, he prayeth,” was said of 
Paul after the Lord had appeared to him. The Christian, living in 
fellowship with God, does not need to be coerced to pray; he wants 
to pray. It is as natural for him to pray as it is for a child to 
speak freely to its father and mother. If he does not pray at all. 
there is no communion with his heavenly Father; if he prays 
seldom, or in a perfunctory manner, there is danger that the 
fellowship with God is not very intimate. When Luther during the 
anxious days of Augsburg sojourned on the Koburg, Veit Dietrich 
was his personal famulus. He relates that Luther often inter- 
rupted his studies for three hours and then spoke with God as 
with an intimate friend. 





114) This beautiful hymn in our German hymnbook, No. 475, has 
been translated by Dr.J.T.Mueller, and is found in the Concordia 
edition of the Bobbs Merrill Eighth Reader, page 1 f. 


115) John 15:5; cp. also John 15:16. 
116) 1 Sam.3:9; cp. also Psalm 119: 97. 
117) Ps. 27:8. 
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Another manifestation of our fellowship with God is this, 
that we love God and the brethren. “God is Love, and he that 
dwelleth in love dwelleth in God and God in him.” 48) The be- 
liever is the temple of the Holy Ghost. That temple is double- 
gated; faith is the gateway open Godward; love is the gateway 
open manward. Through faith the divine life, so to speak, flows 
into us; through love it flows out to others. Faith is the channel 
of communion with God; love is the channel of ministry to men. 
“Faith worketh by love.” 119 In what way or ways this love for 
the brethren may manifest itself is beyond the scope of this paper. 
I should merely like to mention in passing that the brethren in the 
ministry are among the first toward whom our fellowship should 
manifest itself in love. 


Conversely, it is true, “He that saith he is in the light and 
hateth his brother is in darkness even until now . . . and walketh 
in darkness and knoweth not whither he goeth.” 12% “Everyone 
that loveth not, knoweth not God, for God is Love.” 12) 

Again, “God is Light, and in Him is no darkness at all.” 122) 
If we have fellowship with Him, we shall walk in the light, the light 
of the Gospel. As “light in the Lord” Christians are asked, “Walk 
as children of light. ... Have no fellowship (ui) ovyxowwwveite) 
with the unfruitful works of darkness, but rather reprove them.” 12%) 
“Love not the world, neither the things that are in the world. 
If any man love the world, the love of the Father is not in him.” 12” 
“If we say that we have fellowship with Him and walk in darkness, 
we lie and do not the truth.” 125) “Whoever will be a friend of the 
world is an enemy of God.” 126 


We come to another manifestation: God is Truth, and every- 
one that has fellowship with truth can have no fellowship with 
error. “We know that the Son of God is come and hath given 
us understanding that we may know Him that is true, and we 
are in Him that is true, even in His Son, Jesus Christ.” 12% There- 
fore Paul warns the Corinthians, “My dearly beloved, flee from 
idolatry. Ye cannot be partakers of the Lord’s Table and the table 


118) 1 John 4:16. 

119) Gal. 5:6. 120) 1 John 2:9, 11. 

121) 1 John 4:8. The original adds point to this passage. The 
Greek has %yvw, the aorist, which is clearly inceptive in force and lends 
expression to the thought: Everyone that loveth not, has not even 
begun to know God. He has not yet been introduced to God, as it 
were, let alone being intimately acquainted with Him. 

122) 1 John 1:5. 125) 1 John 1:6. 

123) Eph. 5:8, 11. 126) James 4:4. 

124) 1 John 2:15. 127) 1 John 5:20. 
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of devils.” 128) And John concludes his first letter with the plea, 
“Little children, keep yourselves from idols.” 129) It makes little 
or no difference whether such idols are made with men’s hands or 
men’s thoughts. “Whosoever transgresseth and abideth not in the 
doctrine of Christ hath not God,” © he has an idol, a figment of 
the imagination. Only “he that abideth in the doctrine of Christ, 
he hath both the Father and the Son.” “Every spirit (teacher) 
that confesseth not that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is not 
of God, and that is the spirit of Antichrist.” 

In view of such unequivocal statements we cannot have any 
fellowship with any Church which adheres not to the Gospel of 
Christ Incarnate, as little as we can be unequally yoked together 
with outright unbelievers. John is so outspoken on this question 
that he says in his Second Letter, verses 10 and 11, “If there come 
any unto you and bring not this doctrine, receive him not into 
your house; neither bid him Godspeed; for he that biddeth him 
Godspeed is partaker of his evil deeds.” John is not referring to 
entertaining strangers, giving them shelter, but to receiving the 
deceiving propagandists who were carrying dissension and danger 
with them. From 3 John 6-8 we see that a reception is meant 
whereby Christians acknowledge the purveyors of pernicious error 
as brethren. The greeting “Godspeed” clearly was an expression 
of fellowship; otherwise the apostle would not say “such an one 
makes himself partaker (xowwvet) of his evil deeds.” 

The admonition of John deserves to be heeded in our day more 
than ever, when the call of the hour is, “Unite!” “Unite!” regard- 
less of doctrinal differences; when it is hailed both by the religious 
and secular press as an achievement that Jews and Christians sit 
on one platform in a joint service, and when even our own people 
are greatly impressed. The question of church fellowship with such 
as do not deny a cardinal doctrine of Scripture, but err in some 
nonfundamentals, is to be treated with greater detail in the second 
part of this paper; but even here we should like to say: Since we 
have fellowship with God through His Word, we cannot rightfully 
have fellowship with such as deliberately and persistently deviate 
from His Word in any degree. Any false doctrine is error, dark- 
ness; and what communion hath light with darkness? If we have 
religious fellowship with willful errorists, we definitely have fel- 
lowship also with darkness. The inference is inescapable. Those 
who accuse us of hidebound bigotry and narrowness should study 
the Scriptural content of koinonia and all that it implies. Our fel- 
lowship with the God of Truth demands uncompromising, un- 
wavering fidelity to His Word, and separation from error when it 
is adhered to in willful disobedience to the Word. 





128) 1 Cor. 10:14, 21. 129) 1 John 5:21. 130) 2 John 9. 
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A final manifestation of our fellowship is this, “that we can- 
not sin.” Strange language, you say; but Scriptural. “Ye know 
that He was manifested to take away our sins, and in Him is no sin. 
Whosoever abideth in Him sinneth not; whosoever sinneth hath 
not seen Him, neither known Him.” 18 This sweeping statement 
of John is climaxed by an even stronger assertion in verse 9: 
“Whosoever is born of God doth not commit sin, for his seed 132) 
remaineth in him; and he cannot sin, because he is born of God.” 
Sinning is declared to be absolutely incompatible with “being born 
of God.” ‘These words do not support any theory of perfection- 
ism; otherwise John would contradict himself, for he says at 
another place: “If we say that we have no sin... the truth is not 
in us.” 133) 

The meaning becomes quite clear if we pay attention to the 
tense employed. John uses the present, which denotes linear or 
durative action. What he means to say, therefore, is simply this: 
He that is born of God does not keep on sinning; does not lead 
a life of sin; sin is not the ruling principle of his life. Christians 
are led by the Spirit of God, and therefore we may even say, 
They cannot sin. They that are Christ’s have crucified, and daily 
crucify, the flesh with its affections and lusts.184) Though the 
Christian falls by reason of the weakness of his flesh, he does not 
concur in sin, much rather fights against it. 

This is the teaching of our Lutheran confessions. “It is ac- 
cordingly necessary to know and to teach that when holy men, 
still having original sin, also daily repenting of and striving with it, 
happen to fall into manifest sins, as David into adultery, murder, 
and blasphemy, that then faith and the Holy Ghost have departed 
from them. For the Holy Ghost does not permit sin to have 
dominion,!*®») to gain the upper hand so as to be accomplished, but 
represses and restrains it so that it must not do what it wishes. 
But if it does what it wishes, the Holy Ghost and faith are cer- 
tainly not present. For St.John says ‘Whosoever is born of God 


131) 1 John 3:5, 6. 

132) We are inclined to believe that the “seed” is the Spirit, of 
whom we are born according to John 3:5. It makes little difference, 
however, whether we accept this interpretation or understand “seed” as 
referring to the “incorruptible seed, the Word of God,” of which we are 
born again according to 1 Pet.1: 23; for the Spirit is always in and 
= the Word and through the Word dwells in the heart of the be- 

evers. 

133) 1 John 1:8. 

134) Gal.5:24; cp. also Rom.6:6: “Our old man is crucified with 
Him that the body of sin might be destroyed that henceforth we should 
not serve sin.” 

135) We do well to pay attention to these words: —— not permit 
sin to have dominion, to gain the upper hant,” which are a good ex- 
planation of 1 John 3:6, 9. 
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doth not commit sin . . . and he cannot sin,’ and yet it is also 
the truth when the same St. John says, ‘If we say that we have 
no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us.’” 136 

The power not to continue in sin is beautifully set forth in 
a hymn by Rambach: 


Ein neugebornes Gotteskind 
Kaempft gegen alle Suenden, 

Es kann den Feind, wo es ihn find’t, 
Durch Christum ueberwinden; 

Und greift er es auch heftig an, 
Ihm wird stets Widerstand getan, 
Der starke Glaube sieget. 


Ein neugebornes Gotteskind 

Ist voll von dem Verlangen, 

Die Milch, die aus dem Worte rinnt, 
Zur Nahrung zu empfangen; 

Durch dieses suesse Lebenswort 
Geht es im Guten freudig fort 

Und wird am Geist gestaerket. 

Such words make us tremble, examine ourselves whether we 
be in the faith, and pray with the Psalmist: “Create in me a clean 
heart, O God, and renew a right spirit within me.” 137 “Search 
me, O God, and know my heart; try me and know my thoughts, 
and see if there be any wicked way in me, and lead me in the way 
everlasting.” 188) 

Of course, no matter how we strive to walk close with God, 
our fellowship with Him will never even approximate that fellow- 
ship which was enjoyed by our first parents before the Fall. 
While we wander here below, we must always confess: “Not as 
though I had already attained, either were alrady perfect.” 139 “Sin 
which doth so easily beset us” and causes us to fall, disturbs and 
mars that sweet communion all too often. Our faith is characterized 
by the plaint “Lord, I believe; help Thou mine unbelief”; our love 
is ofttimes cold and shot through with selfishness; our renunciation 
of things worldly is not as decisive as it should be. In der Heili- 
gung bleiben wir immer elende Stuemper. “Oh, wretched man 
that I am!” 14 we cry with Paul daily. 

Our only source of comfort in this regrettable situation is that, 
if we sin 1!) and disturb our fellowship with God, “we have an 
Advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ, the Righteous; and He is 
the propitiation for our sins,” 142) “and ever liveth to make inter- 





136) Smalcald Article, III, 43—45, Concordia Triglotta, p. 490. 

137) Ps. 51:10. 139) Phil. 3:12. 

138) Psalm 139: 23, 24. 140) Rom. 7:19, 24. 

141) Here the aorist is used, which is punctiliar and refers to the 
separate acts of sinning, committing a sin, falling into sin, not lying 
in sin, which would be expressed by the present. 

142) 1 John 2:1, 2. 
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cession for us.” 143) His blood cleanses,!4*) and keeps on cleansing, 
us from all sin, thus making it possible for us to continue in fellow- 
ship with the Father, Son, and Spirit. By that faith we live and 
hope to die. By that faith we look with expectant eyes and longing 
hearts for the consummation of our fellowship with God at the 
coming of the Lord, when the vision of the seer on Patmos shall 
have been fulfilled: “And I saw a new heaven and a new earth, 
for the first heaven and the first earth were passed away. And I, 
John, saw the Holy City, new Jerusalem, coming down from God 
out of heaven, prepared as a bride adorned for her husband. And 
I heard a great voice out of heaven saying: Behold, the tabernacle 
of God is with men, and He will dwell with them, and they shall 
be His people, and God Himself shall be with them and be their 
God. And God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes, and 
there shall be no more death, neither sorrow nor crying, neither 
shall there be any more pain; for the former things are passed 
away.” 145) Then Paradise lost will be Paradise regained, and in 
that Paradise we shall enjoy blissful, unbroken communion with 
our God forever and ever. Until that day dawns, may the saving 
grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, the redeeming love of the Father, 
and the sanctifying fellowship of the Holy Ghost be with us all. 


Milwaukee, Wis. C. Aucust Harpt 


= = 
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Walther and the Free Lutheran Conferences 
of 1856—1859 


I. Incidents Leading to the First Conference 


The minutes of the first session of the Fourth Free Conference 
contain this sentence: 


“The meeting expressed its heartfelt sorrow because Professor 
Walther, who gave the first impetus towards the calling of free 
conferences and through whom God Himself caused so many bless- 
ings to be added to the conferences, was prevented this time by 
a severe throat illness from participating in the transactions of 
the conference.” ») 

The immediate cause of the conferences was undoubtedly the 
attempt made within the General Synod to overthrow the Un- 


143) Heb. 7:25. 

144) Here we have the durative present, sini 1 ane 1:7. 

145) Rev. 21:1-4, 

1) Lutheraner, XVI, 10. 
34 


4 
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altered Augsburg Confession by substituting for it an American 
recension called the Definite Platform. This recension was ap- 
proved by the Wittenberg Synod in September, 1855.2) Walther 





2) The nature and tendency of the Definite Platform may be seen 
from the following quotations selected from Part I (“Preliminary Prin- 
ciples”) of the Platform: 

“Thus also did the Lutheran Reformers of the sixteenth century, 
when cited by the Emperor to appear before the Diet at Augsburg, present 
the Confession, bearing the name of that city, as an exposé of their 
principal doctrines; in which they also professedly reject only the 
greater part of the errors that had crept into the Romish Church. (See 
conclusion of the Abuses Corrected.) Subsequently Luther and his 
coadjutors still further changed their views on some subjects in that 
’ Confession, such as the Mass, and seven years later taught purer views 
in the Smalcald Articles. 

“Again a quarter of a century after Luther’s death, these and other 
writings of Luther and Melanchthon, together with another work which 
neither of them ever saw, the Form of Concord, were made binding on 
ministers and churches, not by the Church herself, acting of her own 
free choice, but by the civil authorities of certain kingdoms and prin- 
cipalities. The majority of Lutheran kingdoms, however, rejected one 
or more of them, and the Augsburg Confession alone has been acknowl- 
edged by the entire Lutheran Church (Hutterus Red., § 116, p.50). 

“Whereas the entire Lutheran Church of Germany has rejected the 
symbolical books as a whole and also abandoned some of the doctrines 
of the Augsburg Confession, among others the far greater part of them 
the doctrine of the bodily presence of the Savior in the Eucharist, and 
our fathers in this country also more than a half century ago ceased to 
require a pledge to any of these books, whilst they still believed and 
in =— ways avowed the great fundamental doctrines contained 
in them; 

“And whereas the General Synod of the American Lutheran Church, 
about a quarter of a century ago, again introduced a qualified acknowl- 
edgement of the Augsburg Confession, in the Constitution of her 
Theological Seminary, and in her Constitution for District Synods, at the 
ordination and licensure of ministers, without specifying the doctrines to 
be omitted, except by the designation that they are not fundamental 
doctrines of Scripture; and whereas a general desire has prevailed 
amongst our ministers and churches, to have this basis expressed in 
more definite manner; and the General Synod has left the matter 
optional with each District Synod: 

“Therefore we regard it as due to the cause of truth, as well as 
to ourselves and the public, to specify more minutely what tenets of 
the Augsburg Confession, and of the former symbolic system, are rejected, 
some by all, others by the great mass of the ministers and churches 
of the General Synod in this country. 

“Accordingly, the following American Recension of the Augsburg 
Confession has been prepared, by consultation and co-operation of 
a number of Evangelical Lutheran Ministers of Eastern and Western 
Synods belonging to the General Synod, at the . oe request of 
Western brethren, whose churches particularly need it, being inter- 
mingled with German churches, which avow the whole mass of the 
former symbols. In this revision, not a single sentence has been added 
to the Augsburg Confession, whilst those several aspects of doctrine have 
been omitted which have long since been regarded by the great mass 
of our churches as unscriptural, and as remnants of Romish errors. 

“The only errors contained in the Confession (which are all omitted 
in this Recension) are — 
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immediately recognized the danger in this attempt to overthrow 
the Magna Charta of Lutheranism. He had previously warned 
Lutherans against the tendency to delete certain articles from the 
Confession or to subscribe to it with reservations.?) The move- 


1. The Approval of the Ceremonies of the Mass. 

2. Private Confession and Absolution. 

3. Denial of the Divine Obligation of the Christian Sabbath. 

4, Baptismal Regeneration. 

5. The Real Presence of the Body and Blood of the Savior in the 

Eucharist. 

“.. whilst we will not admit into our Synod any one who believes 
in Exorcism, Private Confession and Absolution, or the Ceremonies of 
the Mass, we grant liberty in regard to the other omitted topics, and 
are willing, as heretofore, to admit ministers who receive them, provided 
they regard them as non-essential, and are willing to co-operate 
in peace with those who reject them, and to subscribe the pledge defined 
in the following Resolutions: 


“I, Therefore, Resolved, That this Synod hereby avows its belief 
in the following doctrinal Basis, namely, the so-called Apostles’ Creed, 
the Nicene Creed, and the American Recension of the Augsburg Con- 
fession, as a more definite expression of the doctrinal pledge prescribed 
by the General Synod’s Constitution for District Synods, and as a correct 
exhibition of the Scripture doctrines discussed in it: and that we regard 
agreement among brethren on these subjects as a sufficient basis for 
harmonious co-operation in the same church. 


“TI, Resolved, That we receive the General Synod’s Formula of 
Government and Discipline, contained in her Hymn Book, as our 
directory, and that any additions or alterations we may desire we will 
embody in by-laws; so that our beloved Church may possess and 
exhibit to the world entire harmony in the reception of one Doctrinal 
and Disciplinarian Platform. 

“III. Resolved, That we will not receive into our Synod any minister 
who will not adopt the Pledge defined in these Resolutions and faith- 
fully labor to maintain its discipline in his charge.” (Definite Platform, 
Doctrinal and Disciplinarian, for Evangelical Lutheran District Synods; 
Constructed in accordance with the Principles of the General Synod, 
Philadelphia, Miller & Burlock, 1856, pg. 3—6.) 


A “Symbolical Disclaimer” in which certain articles in the Con- 
fessions were rejected was appended to the Definite Platform. The 
following introductory remarks to the “Disclaimer” are significant: 


“The extraordinary length of the other former symbolic books as 
a whole, is sufficient reason for their rejection as a prescribed creed, 
even if all their contents were believed to be true; because neither 
the Scriptures nor the practice of the early centuries, affords any 
warrant for an uninspired and therefore fallible creed, nearly as large as 
the entire Old and New Testament together. The exaction of such an 
extended creed is subversive of all individual liberty of thought and 
freedom of Scriptural investigation.” 


“The following extracts from the former symbolical books we 
reject, not because they do not contain some sentences of truth; but 
because the particular doctrine taught in each is regarded as erroneous 
by the great mass of the churches in connection with the General 
Synod” (op. cit., 20). e 

3) He criticized the deflections of the General Synod (Luth. VI, 35; 


et al.). He opposed Sprecher of the college in Springfield, Ohio, for 
maintaining that the Augsburg Confession provided only “historical 
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ment inaugurated by the Wittenberg Synod caused him grave 
anxiety for the future of Lutheranism. He wrote in Lehre und 
Wehre:* 

“When in September of the previous year the Wittenberg 
Synod of Ohio brought forth its Definite Platform for a so-called 
American Lutheran Church, together with her official repudiation 
of the constitution, the Magna Charta of our Church, the Unaltered 
Augsburg Confession, and exhorted all who shared their opinions 
to quit traditional Lutheranism, then it seemed as though a de- 
structive storm was gathering and threatening to strike the Lu- 
theran Church of our New Fatherland.” 

The storm, however, did not strike as devastatingly as Walther 
had feared. Only three synods subscribed to the Definite Platform 
by January, 1856.5) Only three leading church periodicals showed 
interest in the Definite Platform.® Other publications rejected it. 





information and witnesses of faith” (Luth. VI, 57). He received for 
publication an article which censured the Iowa Synod because said synod 
subscribed to the Augsburg Confession but qualified its subscription 
in such a way as to leave room for “doctrinal progress” (Luth. XII, 2). 
On the other hand, Walther praised those who were loyal to the Con- 
fession. Thus he spoke of Professor Reynolds of Columbus, Ohio, as 
one “who is loyal in attitude toward our Church and her Confessions” 
(Luth. VI, 134). 

4) 01,3. 

5) These synods were the Wittenberg Synod, the Olive-Branch 
Synod, and the English Synod of Ohio. By the end of the year, however, 
the Northern Synod of Indiana, the Kentucky Synod, the Miami Synod, 
and the Synod of Central Pennsylvania had adopted the Platform, while 
the Pittsburgh Synod had shown definite leanings toward it (L.u. W., 
II, 223; 280). The Alleghany Synod discussed the selection of a committee 
> - the Augsburg Confession, but action was postponed (L. uu. W., 

, 223). 

6) The Lutheran Observer, the Lutherische Kirchenbote of Gettys- 
burg, and the Evangelical Lutheran of Springfield, Ohio (L. u. W., II, 3). 
The Lutheran Observer became the chief open exponent of the movement. 
When the editor of the Evangelical Lutheran was urged to champion 
the Platform, he indicated that he would resign (Evangelical Lutheran, 
Feb. 1, 1856). Later the Evangelical Lutheran gave its subscription list 
to the Lutheran Observer and ceased to appear (L. wu. W., II, 156). The 
Lutheran Observer continued the struggle for the Platform. It challenged, 
for example, the Virginia Synod for calling the Augsburg Confession its 
confession and maintained that the Augustana was only a relic of the 
Reformation (L.u.W., II, 28). When confusion and dissension arose 
because of the Definite Platform, the editor of the same paper declared 
that the Recension contained nothing new, that all members of the 
General Synod had always dealt according to the principles therein 
contained (Lutheran Observer, Jan. 25, 1856; L.u.W., 11,64). In the 
Feb. 15 number of the Observer, the editor urged a compromise by which 
the Augsburg Confession would be left unharmed but at the same time 
the friends of the Recension would be satisfied. He urged the adoption 
of the following resolutions: 1. That the errors in the Augsburg Con- 
fession should not be taught; and that, according to our opinion, a correct 
interpretation of the Confession excludes such errors entirely; 2. That 
whatever opinions a person may have regarding the points mentioned, 
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The Lutheran Standard of Ohio strongly opposed the move- 
ment;?) the Missionary agreed with the condemnation of the Re- 
cension voiced by the East Pennsylvania Synod;®) the Lutherische 
Herold® likewise rejected the shameful attempt to overthrow the 
constitution of Lutheranism. 


The strong opposition to the Definite Platform filled Walther 
with joy and caused him to hope that a united Lutheran Church 
of America would soon come into being. In order to hasten the 
formation of such a united Lutheran Church, he published the 
following appeal for free Lutheran conferences in Lehre und 
Wehre:1 — 


“This constellation [that is, the united front of those loyal to 
the U. A. C.] certainly fills all who love the Lutheran Zion of this 
land with great joy and also with hope for the future. It has 


our preachers and our people have the fullest freedom, and by right must 
have such freedom, to believe regarding the Confessions what, according 
to their opinion, the inspired Word of God teaches, and that neither 
Church nor Synod has the right to disquiet or disturb them in their 
belief. Walther pointed out that the General Synod might have effected 
such a compromise before the Definite Platform appeared. That document 
had opened the eyes of many. Furthermore, human right granted to 
all the privilege to believe as they chose; God, however, required that 
everyone believe the doctrines of the Bible (L.u W., II, 95). The Lutheran 
Observer continued to attack doctrines taught in the Augsburg Con- 
fession, e.g., the Real Presence, rebirth through Baptism, confession and 
absolution, ete. (L.u. W., II, 140). 

7) L.u. W., 1,3 

8) The Missionary seems later to have disappointed Walther. The 
Pittsburgh Synod at its meeting at Zelienople declared itself opposed to 
alterations in the Confession and formally subscribed to the A.C. At the 
same meeting, however, it rejected the “error” of “the real presence or 
the Roman Catholic transubstantiation” and also “priestly absolution.” 
Furthermore, it declared, if the Augsburg Confession were properly 
interpreted, it would not disagree with the convictions held by the Synod 
on the points mentioned (Luth. XII, 181). 


9) L.u.W. 11,3. Other voices opposing the Platform were heard. 
W.J.Mann, pastor of St. Michael’s and Zion Churches, Philadelphia, in 
a pamphlet entitled “A Plea for the Augsburg Confession in Answer to 
the Objections of the Definite Platform” (Philadelphia, 1856), vigorously 
attacked the Platform and above all the conceit of synods which would 
ban ministers from Lutheran congregations because they adhered to 
certain articles of the Augsburg Confession. (This “Plea” was answered 
by S.S. Schmucker in a pamphlet entitled “American Lutheranism Vindi- 
cated: or Examination of the Lutheran Symbols on Certain Disputed 
Topics,” Baltimore, 1856. This — attacked especially the teaching 
of the Real Presence and rebirth ugh Baptism. The pamphlet was 
endorsed by the Lutheran Observer.) Another pamphlet, publishel by 
Pastor J.R.Hoffmann, with the title “The Broken Platform” (Phila- 
delphia, 1856), likewise attacked the Recension. Uloffmann belonged to 
the General Synod and had ho that this organization would unite 
American Lutherans. The Definite Platform opened his eyes to the 
dangerous tendencies within that Synod. His attitude is shown in the 
motto of his pamphlet: “O Teucri, ne credite equo.” 


10) 1,3—6 
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become evident that the number of those who do not bow, nor wish 
in the future to bow, their knee to the Baal of the so-called ‘de- 
velopment’ and the so-called ‘higher enlightenment’ of the 19th 
century, is without a doubt greater than our feeble faith or despair 
had believed. The more this strengthens the faith and the courage 
of all true Lutherans here, the more compelling is the challenge 
therein contained to nurture with supreme faithfulness and greatest 
diligence the unity which God through His marvelous grace has 
already wrought among us. We, at least for our little mm, feel it 
a sacred duty to add our little bit. 

“Our brothers in Germany, working apart in various state 
churches, have utilized free conferences, religious assemblies, etc., 
as a means toward the promotion of their unity in faith and con- 
fession. We are convinced that after a time in which the various 
local churches lapsed into a deep and general decay in matters of 
doctrine and practice (as occurred in the last century), there is 
no way more fitting, with the exception of published written testi- 
monials, for awakened individuals within the various church bodies 
to strengthen and advance the church unity which has become 
apparent than that which has been chosen within our mother 
Church. Since we are living under different circumstances, may 
we not hope that smiliar general conferences would be more pro- 
ductive here, in proportion to the extent that the Church is free 
from the bonds of the State and mere theories alone militate 
against church life in this land? We do not doubt it. 

“So we venture openly to inquire: Would not meetings, held at 
intervals, by such members of churches as call themselves Lutheran 
and acknowledge and confess without reservation that the Un- 
altered Augsburg Confession of 1530 is the pure and true state- 
ment of the doctrine of sacred Scripture and is also their own 
belief, promote and advance the efforts toward the final establish- 
ment of one single Evangelical Lutheran Church of America? We 
for our part would be ready with all our heart to take part in such 
a conference of truly believing Lutherans whenever and wherever 
such a conference would be held pursuant to the wishes of the 
majority of the participants; at the same time we can promise in 
advance the support of numerous theologians and laymen to whom 
the welfare of our precious Ev. Lutheran Church in this new 
fatherland is equally a matter of deepest heartfelt yearning and 
with whom we have discussed the thoughts here expressed. 

“Since it is true that many differences of opinion still exist 
among those Lutherans who hold with all their heart to the funda- 
mental Confession of our Church, the treatment of which in our 
periodicals can more easily hinder than advance unity among us, 
the personal and verbal statements and expressions of opinions 
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would above all else surely bring about this unparalleled blessing, 
namely, that the contest within our Church (which will always 
be necessary) will receive and keep the nature of a mutual com- 
petition among brethren for the faithful preservation of the pre- 
cious gem of doctrinal purity and unity. In order, however, not 
to overreach the brethren, we shall refrain from expressing our- 
selves further on the proposal made.” 1!) 
. Walther invited others to express their opinions, either in 
personal letters or in periodicals and publications. Such opinions 
were soon expressed. In Lehre und Wehre 2) an article written 
by a person with the initials A.B. endorsed such a conference. 
The author felt that the following rules should govern the con- 
ference: 

1. That the conference be an open one and the minutes thereof 
published; 

2. That only those who expressed adherence to the entire Book 
of Concord be permitted to participate in the discussions; 

3. That the conferences be held annually; 

4. That the purpose of the conference should not be to dis- 
solve any Lutheran body in America; 

5. That those who attended the conference should bear in mind 
that the purpose thereof was to unite and not to separate; 

6. That the Leipzig Conferences should be taken as models; 

7. And that theses for the conference should be drawn up in 
advance. 

Walther opposed the suggestion that theses be drawn up in 
advance. He was also opposed to limiting the membership of the 
conference to those who subscribed to the entire Book of Concord. 
After quoting the above-mentioned suggestions, he criticized some 
of them with the following words: 

“There is no doubt that the person who without reservation 
subscribes to the Unaltered Augsburg Confession cannot reject 
one single phrase in the other Confessions, inasmuch as these 
are nothing else than a further development and apology of that 
which is contained in the Augustana. Nevertheless, as church 
conditions have been here in the last decades and to some ex- 
tent still are, there may well be many a genuine Lutheran who 
is loyal from the heart to the Augsburg Confession yet does not 
have the clear knowledge rightly to subscribe to the whole Con- 
cordia. Also such Lutherans are, without a doubt, our brethren. 
For that reason the free general conference should not adopt a basis 


11) Walther adds that those in attendance at such a conference 
should not come as representatives of their respective synods but only 
speak for their own persons. 


12) II, 84—85 
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by which it would give the impression of not being willing or 
able to extend the hand of brotherhood to all upright, honest, 
Lutherans who hold that general Confession with us; nor should 
they, we feel, despair of the blessing which could easily come 
if their basis would make room for those Lutherans, who, with all 
firmness (Entschiedenheit) for the teachings of our basic Con- 
fession, still have scruples (Bedenken) concerning the capstone 
of our confessional structure, the Formula Concordiae. We be- 
lieve one of the most important duties of the conference would 
be just this, to remove the uncertainties from the minds of those 
brethren who still harbor scruples against the consequent un- 
folding (Durchfuehrung) of the doctrine confessed at Augsburg 
and, by the grace of God, to lead them to the blessed, happy con- 
viction that the other symbols of our Church are implicite con- 
tained in the Augustana, which they accept.” 

Other opinions on Walther’s proposal were soon expressed. 
The Lutheran Standard quoted Dr. Walther’s appeal in full (Feb. 
18, 1856) and later assured the movement its wholehearted sup- 
port (April 4, 1856).1% The editor of Lehre und Wehre received 
many letters from Lutherans throughout the United States which 
urged and endorsed the conference.14? The New York pastors, 
at their conference held in March, 1856, endorsed the free Lu- 
theran conference as proposed by Walther. The Lutherische Her- 
old (April 15, 1856) quoted the original proposal in full and sug- 
gested topics to be discussed at the conference.1® The Missionary 
of Pittsburgh (June 1, 1856) agreed with the purpose of the free 
conference, but held that the time for such a conference had not 
yet come, since many ministers who could not understand German 
would not be able to take part in the discussions. It suggested 
that local free conferences be held for the purpose of discussing 
doctrine. Walther, however, felt that general conferences should 
first be held in order that the participants would first of all be 





13) “It seems as though a general interest in Se apenas of any 
step of that nature is stirring in all parts of the Ch .... We can 
assure the friends of this movement that if such a conference is held... 
the brethren in Columbus, if such be the general wish, will gladly 
receive them or meet with them at any other place.” — Lutheran 
Standard (translated from Lehre und Wehre, II, 152). 

14) L.u. W., Of, 148. 

16) These topics included the following problems: In what matters 
must all Lutherans agree? How far does such unity exist among us? 
Which synods of our country, by the standards of the A.C., are still truly 
believing? In which matters may differences be permitted, and what 
attitude should the synods take toward one another in view of those 
differences? Would it be advantageous or not to solve those differences 
at the present time, and if so, what means should be adopted to remove 
them? What rules are to be followed in establishing new congregations 
le _ matters pertaining to the ministry, etc. (Cf. L.u.W., I, 
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assured of their unity and then work for unity in smaller circles.1” 
The Evangelical Lutheran (Feb.15, 1856) hailed the proposal of 
Walther as an indication that the exclusive, “hard-shelled” !® 
Missourians were yielding.” 


17) L.u.W., Il, 185—186. The Missionary held to its opinion. Later 
(Oct. 23, 1856) it proposed that not only those Lutherans meet at free 
conferences who adhered to the U.A.C. but all who called themselves 
Lutheran. 


18) It is hard to understand how Walther, who for years had cham- 
ioned the doctrine of the invisible Church and its universality, could 
} called exclusive or how the person who made the following statements 
could be called “hard-shelled”. Waliher made many statements similar 
to the following: 

“The Lutheran Church is not limited to those people who from 
their youth have borne the name ‘Lutheran’ or have taken that name 
later on. To every person who honestly submits to the whole written 
Word of God, bears the true faith in our dear Lord Jesus Christ in his 
heart and confesses it before the world, we extend our hand, regard 
him also as a fellow believer, as a brother in Christ, as a member of 
— no matter in what sect he may lie concealed and captive.” 
Luth. I, 5. 

“As far as our relation to the Indianapolis Synod is concerned, 
inasmuch as they stand on the same confessional basis with us and 
are shaping their church practice more and more in accordance there- 
with, we have decided to propose closer church fellowship to them. For 
it would not be in harmony with the Word of God and church practice 
if we, living in the same country and being in church matters essen- 
tially one, would exist side by side as two divided church organizations.” 
Luth. VII, 17. (For doctrinal differences betweeen the two synods at 
this time see Luth. VIII, 39.) 

“We are not fighting for a particular constituted division which calls 
itself Lutheran. It is not our goal to bring matters to such a pass that 
all Christians accept a so-called Lutheran Church polity and Lutheran 
ceremonies, join a Lutheran Synod, or bind themselves by Lutheran 
symbols. ... The object of our struggle is nothing else than the true 
faith, the pure truth, the unfalsified Gospel, the pure foundation of 
the Apostles and Prophets.” Luth. I, 100. 

“We do not hereby mean to indicate that we are among those who 
believe that their understanding requires no development or correction. 
It is rather our constant, serious endeavor to make progress in 
the recognition of truth and, with the help of God, to free ourselves 
more and more from the errors which still cling to us.” Luth. XIII, 1. 

“We, only a short time ago, were held captive by many errors, and 
God had patience with us and with great long-suffering led us unto 
the way of truth. Remembering that, we also will show patience with 
our erring neighbors and, by God’s grace, will refrain from all sinful 
judging and condemning. We will not attack erring persons but rather 
the errors. Nor will we pose as people who alone are true Lutherans 
and alone possess the truth, but only bear testimony that God has done 
great things also for us and has brought us to the knowledge of the 
saving truth.” Luth. I, 1. 

“People thought that after withdrawing from the left there was 
no possibility of erring in the other direction. Thus it has‘come to pass 
that no one has departed farther from true Lutheranism than those who 
want to be the strictest Lutherans. They did not consider that also 
the way of truly pure doctrine is everywhere a narrow way, on which 
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only he remains who with holy earnestness is intent on turning neither 
to the right nor the left. It was assumed that the praise of being strictly 
orthodox was easy to obtain; that it required no earnest study, 
searching deliberation, prayer, struggle, and the conquering of many 
temptations; every unconverted man had only to attack every apparent 
heretic and everything which had the appearance of being ecclesiastical 
laxity with utmost ferocity and to press and urge everything which 
had the appearance of being churchly, then the deed was accomplished, 
the prize of orthodoxy won, the Great Inquisitor had established him- 
self, and all now had to fear his citation to judgment. Thus it has come 
to the stage that no teacher stands more in the way of the so-called 
‘strict churchly Lutherans’ than — Luther.” Luth. XIII, 58. 


19) Was Walther yielding? He is ready to call men brethren with 
whom he had controversies. Walther always considered error a terrible 
thing. Time and again he indicated that he felt that “every error, when 
it becomes active in a man, is a deadly poison to the soul” (Luth. I, 14). 
On the other hand, he also realized that no human being was free from 
errors or could perfectly understand or explain Scripture. Luther 
erred (Luth. 1, 3); Walther erred (Luth. XIII, 1); it is wrong to say 
that the true preacher cannot err (Lutheraner 1, 83). But let it not be 
overlooked that Walther wrote against unionism even while the free 
conferences were being held (Luth. XII, 193; XIII, 167; XIV, 53, 150; XV, 
79, 117, 121, 185; XVI, 46). These articles, however, as were most of 
Walther’s articles against union, were in the early years directed against 
union with the Reformed. Walther opposed three types of union: 


1. Union with heretics. In Walther’s estimation a heretic is a person 
who is not a member of the invisible Church and therefore an un- 
believer (Kirche und Amt, Part 1, Thesis II). Furthermore, a heretic, 
according to Walther, is a person who holds a false doctrine against his 
own better judgment and thus despises the Word of God: “According 
to the Word of God that person is a heretic who, first of all, against better 
knowledge and conscience and in spite of repeated admonitions, pursues 
his erroneous way” (“Die Ev.-Luth. Kirche, die wahre sichtbare Kirche 
Gottes auf Erden”, ein Referat fuer die Verhandlung der Allg. Ev.-Luth. 
Synode von Missouri, Ohio, u. a. Staaten, Oct. 31, 1866, Thesis V, § 24). 
The following statements illustrate this opinion still more: 


“Finally, there are manifest heretics, who deceive others and in 
whose case there is little hope of improvement. The Corinthians and 
Galatians belong to the first two classes (i.e., weak, erring Christians), 
whom he (Paul) calls brothers, because a person did not yet despair 
of their conversion; for that reason he dealt with them, instructed them, 
and found that they could be taught. But stiffmecked heretics he com- 
mands us to avoid. Tit.3:10. The same thing happens in our churches 
today, inasmuch as we do not immediately exclude from church fellow- 
ship those who have been deceived by Calvinists and other heretics, 
as long as they are instructible.” Luth. XII, 205. 


“The purity of the Word has, as far as the preaching thereof in the 
Church is concerned, in different periods had different degrees, and 
for that reason the Bible compares it to the changing moon (Song of 
Solomon 6:9). Also members of the true Church often build on the 
true foundation not only ‘gold, silver, and precious stones’ of pure 
. doctrine, but also the ‘wood, hay, and stubble’ of erroneous, human 
ideas (1 Cor.3:11-15), so that the Church itself must daily pray: ‘For- 
give us our trespasses.’ These errors, however, are of such a nature 
that they do not destroy the foundation, nor are they stubbornly held, 
as we also see in the case of the Apostles, who often erred, but received 
correction. For where false doctrines are not only preached but 
also stubbornly held, there the true Church is not present. ... ‘How else 
could a person distinguish which is the true Church of Christ and which 
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There were, as could be expected, also objections to the general 
conferences. The Reformed churches regarded the attempt at 
union as a premature one undertaken “before the leaven of truth” 
(undoubtedly their view on the Lord’s Supper) “had sufficiently 
permeated the Lutheran Church of America.” Nor could they un- 
derstand why the Lutherans could not agree on a qualified sub- 
scription.2© The Buffalo Synod felt that Walther was seeking 
self-aggrandizement through the conferences.?!» Benj. Kurtz of 
the Lutheran Observer (May 23, 1856) saw in the proposed con- 
ferences an attempt to unite the “symbolical Lutherans” against 
the “American Lutherans,” i. e., adherents of the Definite Plat- 
form.22) 

The Southern Conference of the Eastern District of the Synod 


the Church of the devil except by the obedience or disobedience to 
Christ?’” Luth. I, 83. 

Walther points out that Luther had patience with the Bohemian 
brethren and had patience with their errors because “they were un- 
learned men, who staggered often in knowledge, but nevertheless, 
had an open heart for the truth and did not cherish a darkened pleasure 
in their errors.” Zwingli, on the other hand, was regarded by Luther as 
a heretic. Luth. II, 102. (Cf. Luth. I, 99; I, 83; III, 49; XII, 205.) 


2. Union with Reformed and other sects. “We are eager to show 
the Reformed all love, inasmuch as we love them all from the heart; 
nor do we condemn them as harshly as Luther once had to condemn 
Zwingli; nor do we want to act bitterly toward them or appear anger 
to condemn them .. . but as a Church we cannot join with them.” 
Luth. I, 52 (cf. 1, 11; I, 43—44; VIII, 10; VIII, 38; et multi). 


3. Union with Lutherans who did not subscribe or adhere to the 
Augsburg Confession or who subscribed with reservations. The Luthe- 
raner vindicated Missouri’s early attitude toward the Ohio Synod on 
the following grounds: a. The latter, by the use of the phrase “Christus 
sprach” at the Lord’s Supper indicated that it made the Real Presence 
a matter of indifference; b. it served Lutheran and Reformed churches; 
c. although it endorsed the oath on the Symbolical Books at ordination, 
it was not in earnest in the oath (Luth. IV, 137). He opposed the General 
Synod because it did not demand unqualified subscription to the symbols 
and was Reformed, Methodistic, unionistic, and rationalistic in practice 
(Luth. VIII, 10). The Pennsylvania Synod received Reformed and 
Presbyterian ministers as advisory members (Luth. VIII, 138) and had 
a joint agenda with the General Synod which voiced the faults of that 
Synod (Luth. VII, 10). The Iowa Synod gave a qualified subscription 
to the Augsburg Confession (Luth. XII, 5). 

20) L.u. W., Il, 187. 

21) L. wu. W., II, 188. 

22) An interesting objection was voiced by a layman of New York. 
In an article published in the Lutheran Observer (Aug. 22, 1856) he re- 
quested those synods who were urging that free conferences be held 
to desist from endeavors to restore the symbolical ‘writings, inasmuch 
as he saw in such endeavors the attempt to give the preachers in America 
the same authority over the laity which was exercised in Germany. 
He felt that the efforts made toward free conferences were only bringing 
disunity. Therefore he requested all Lutheran peziodicals and especially 
Lehre und Wehre to permit the matter to rest (L. u. W., II, 187). 
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of Ohio at its conference May 20—22, 1856, resolved not to take 
part at a free conference as proposed by Walther for the following 
reasons: 


1. Because they felt that experience taught that subscription 
only to the Augsburg Confession with the lips or on paper is easy 
enough and often made in America, but in practice is so com- 
pletely ignored that pastors and congregations without the least 
fear of God establish opposition congregations where there are 
ministers who are known to be loyal to the Confession. 


2. Because the person who does not declare adherence to all 
the Symbolical Books is not sincere in his subscription to the 
U.A.C. The conference saw no reason why the other Symbolical 
Books should not be included. 


3. Because the conference felt that the Buffalo Synod was ex- 
cluded from the free conferences. 
Walther replied to these objections as follows: 2*) 


“Ad1. That many are loyal to the U. A.C. with lips only and 
deny it in practice cannot be brought to bear against the principle 
in accordance with which the general conference is to be composed 
and held, since that objection would hold in the case of the best 
formulated confession. 


“Ad 2. That the person who knowingly rejects a doctrine 
taught in one of the other Lutheran confessions cannot be in 
earnest with his professed loyalty to the U.A.C. is also my con- 
viction, inasmuch as the other symbols contain nothing more than 
a development, proof, and apology of the doctrines of the U. A.C. 
That, on the other hand, the person who declares the Augsburg 
Confession his confession, but not, for example, the Formula of 
Concord, is a genuine Lutheran is just as certain. There are whole 
Lutheran state churches, like the Swedish and the Danish, which 
have never officially acknowledged the Formula of Concord and 
have not required their candidates to subscribe to it, which, never- 
theless, were for that reason never suspected by other Lutheran 
churches nor denied church fellowship by those churches which 
subscribed to the whole Formula of Concord. In America it is 
also the case that, with the exception of U.A.C., the symbols are 
still somewhat unknown to many Lutheran preachers and for 
many, because of the nature of their training, it would be no 
small task to examine quickly the whole Concordia and orientate 
themselves in it. We therefore deem it right and proper not to 
look with suspicion on those who for the time being declare their 
adherence to the U. A.C. without reservation, but to extend the 





23) Luth. XII, 181—182 
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hand of brotherhood to them and confer with them, with the con- 
viction that such are implicite subscribers to the teachings con- 
tained in the other symbols, although perhaps they do not yet 
know these and for that reason are held by a certain hesitancy. 
We remind ourselves of the words of Luther. He writes in his 
Urteil weber den Reichsabschied as follows: ‘In addition we must 
acknowledge that the doctrine preached and submitted at Augs- 
burg is the true and pure Word of God and that all who believe 
and hold it are children of God and will be saved, whether they be- 
lieve now already or will be enlightened later on; which confession 
will endure until the end of the world and the Last Day. For it 
is written: “He that believes and calls upon God will be saved.” 
And one must pay loving attention (wahrnehmen) not only to 
all those who will still join us, but also to the Christian Church 
which preaches the Word and our people who are its members. 
For it is written Gal.6:16: “As many as walk according to this 
tule, etc.;” which excludes no one. In accordance therewith, all 
who believe and live according to the teachings of the Confession 
and its Apology are by such faith and teaching our brothers, and 
their danger concerns us as much as our own. Also we dare not 
forsake them as members of the true Church; whether they unite 
with us whenever they will; whether they do this quietly or openly; 
whether they live among us or at a distance. That we say and hold. 
If Jesus, John 17, prays for all those who were to believe the 
teachings of the Apostles, why should we, then, forsake and not 
regard those for whom Jesus prayed? In the fifth place, a person 
cannot deny that this doctrine which was preached and presented 
at so many diets has at all times converted a number of people to 
God, and, if a person were to repulse and separate from this 
doctrine, he would be fighting against the Holy Spirit inasmuch 
as they were illumined by the Holy Spirit, who so openly declared 
that such deeds and works please Him’ (Luther, XVI:1857, 58). 


“Ad 3. We cannot understand why the proposed plan is held 
to involve exclusion of the Buffalo Synod. Perhaps the conference 
means to say that if the free conference tolerates the ‘Missourians’ 
in its midst and does not cum infamia ban them as unworthy of 
the name Lutheran, the Buffalo Synod will not participate. The 
latter has really said this herself. The Synod writes in the 
Informatorium: ‘How would it be possible for our ministers to 
confer with such preachers as absolve our excommunicated people 
and receive them to Communion?’ After the Buffalo Synod, like 
every other one which subscribes to the U. A.C. without reserva- 
tion, has been invited to take part in the free conference, it is 
ridiculous to speak of exclusions. ... Surely, if a person fails 
to answer direct invitations to a discussion aimed at peace and 
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rejects them without shame, then it is not to be wondered at if 
indirect suggestions for the establishing of peace in Israel are re- 
jected. He who because of alleged sins in life will not hold dis- 
cussions concerning doctrine or want to hear of church fellowship 
thereby shows that he is given to Donatistic falsehoods and separa- 
tistic inclinations. ... It is true, the Buffalo Synod accused our 
men of saying: “The Buffalo Synod must be annihilated.’ We, 
however, have declared again and again that the person who in- 
vented this fable was a liar and challenged the Buffalo Synod to 
produce its witnesses. 

“We finally herewith declare with a sincere heart that if the 
purpose of unifying the Lutherans in America could sooner be 
attained if we did not take part in the same, we, as far as our 
person is concerned, would be willing to stay away and would 
also then praise God from the bottom of our heart if all true 
Lutherans of America would rally around the Augustana invariata, 
and we would have to bear the shame of being excluded from the 
work of establishing the brotherhood (Ps. 122:3-9). God in his 
own time would undoubtedly espouse our cause and remove the 
undeserved shame.” 

The Lutheran Standard (1856, 6) suggested that the following 
invitation be published in church papers and that pastors who 
desired to take part in the conference send their names to their 


respective periodical together with their vote for the place where 
the conference was to be held: 


“The undersigned ministers of the Ev. Luth. Church in the 
United States, with the conviction that the unity and the well- 
being of our Lutheran Zion will be greatly advanced through the 
free expression of opinions regarding the various interests of our 
Church in this land by brethren who are united in faith, herewith 
extend an invitation to all members of the Ev. Lutheran Church 
in the United States who hold the U. A. C. to be a true presentation 
of the teachings of the Word of God to meet with them in the city 
of , Wednesday, Oct. 1, in a free and brotherly 
conference concerning the status and needs of the Church in 
America” (translated from the German of L. u. W.). 

Lehre und Wehre (II, 186—187) reprinted the invitation to- 
gether with the following signatures: F. Wyneken, G. Schaller, 
F. Buenger, C. F. W. Walther, A. Biewend. All these men voted 
for Columbus, Ohio. The notice was repeatedly published, and the 
list of names increased (II, 216—217: 245—283). The majority of 
Missouri Synod ministers and ministers of other Synods voted for 
Columbus, Ohio. The official invitation was then published in the 
Lutheran Standard (Sept. 9, 1856. Cf. Luth. XIII, 21). 
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Il. The First Free Conference 2* 


Columbus, Ohio 
Oct. 1—7, 1856 


Fifty-four pastors and nineteen laymen (a total of seventy- 
three) attended the First Free Conference. These men came from 
four synods: Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, and Missouri. Letters 
from pastors in these synods as well as from ministers of the Ten- 
nessee, Wisconsin, and Iowa Synods 25) indicated that others who 
were unable to be present were in accord with the purpose of the 
conference and wished the men assembled at Columbus the guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit. 


The following men were present from the Missouri Synod: 
Pres. F. Wyneken; Vice-Pres. H. C. Schwan; Profs. C. F. W. 
Walther, W. Sihler, and A. Craemer; Pastors O. Fuerbringer, E. A. 
Brauer, F. W. Foehlinger, H. Kuehn, J. A. F. Mueller, A. Saupert, 
G. Schaller, A. Volkert, E. O. Wolff, A. Wavel, and A. Selle. Lay- 
men of the Missouri Synod were also present. 


Pastors present from other synods: Pastors F. L. Daib, G. 
Doepken, C. Ebert, A. Ernst, H. Fick, F. Groth, P. Heid, R. Herbst, 
J. P. Kalb, A. Kleinegees, K. Koeberlin, E. Kornbaum, Prof. W. F. 
Lehmann, Prof. M. Loy; Pastors D. M. Martens, K. Mees, J. G. H. 
Nuetzel, D. Rothacker, A. Rueter, J. A. Schulze, J. C. Schulze, 
J. Seidel, C. Spilmann, F. W. Steimle, C. F. Stohlmann, C. H. Weisel, 
C. Wernle, Prof. D. Worley; Pastors P. Gast, J. J. Fast. 


The conference met in Trinity Church, Columbus, Ohio, and 
was opened with a hymn, prayer, and the recitation of the Apostles’ 
Creed by the pastor of the church, Prof. W. F. Lehmann of the 
Ohio Synod. Professor Lehmann was elected as chairman, Pastor 
C. F. Stohlmann as vice-chairman, Pastor H. C. Schwan and Prof. 
M. Loy as secretaries. 


After the greetings and communications had been read, the 
chairman called for motions relative to matters to be discussed. 
Motions were made to discuss 1) doctrine; 2) church worship; 
3) church polity. It was also proposed to discuss the various needs 
of the Lutheran Church in America. It was pointed out, however, 
that recent attacks on the Augsburg Confession had motivated 





24) The minutes of the free conferences were written in German 
and English and submitted to various Lutheran periodicals for publica- 
tion (e.g., Lutheran Standard, Lutherische Herold, Lutheraner, et al.). 
The minutes were also printed in pamphlet form (“Auszug aus den 
Verhandlungen der Freien Ev.-Lutherischen Konferenz, zu etc.”, H. Lud- 
wig, New York, 1858. Unless otherwise indicated, all quotations and 
material in this description of the conference are translated from the 
ee The minutes of the first conference are in Lutheraner 

, 49 fF. 


25) Luth. XIII, 33 
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the calling of the conference. For that reason it was of the greatest 
importance that the delegates at the conference assure each other 
of their loyalty to the U.A.C. not only in substance, but in all 
its parts.2® After some discussion, the following resolution was 





26) In a Referat (read at the synodical meeting held at St. Louis in 
1858. Luth. XIV, 201 ff.) Walther defines the meaning of an unqualified 
subscription to the U.A.C.: “Since the Symbols are confessions of the 
faith or doctrine of the Church (and can be or aim at being nothing else), 
an unqualified subscription can be understood as nothing else than 
a solemn oathlike promise to the Church by the person who is entering 
its service that he considers the doctrinal content itself of the Con- 
fessions (but this without exception) as differing in no single instance 
(either in a primary or secondary point) from the Scripture and as 
being in harmony with it in every point, and for that reason believes 
in it as in God’s Word itself and thus intends to preach that doctrine 
without falsification. Therefore whatever position a teaching occupies 
in the doctrinal structure of the Symbols and in whatever form it is 
presented, be it that of a matter specifically (ex professo) treated or that 
of an incidental statement, the unqualified subscription applies to all 
of them. . . . Clinging to the principle that the Symbols are con- 
fessions of faith and doctrine, the Church, on the other hand, must 
necessarily exclude all that which does not pertain to doctrine from 
the material by which the subscriber is bound.” Walther considered the 
following of the latter nature: 


1. Matters of style and language. 


2. Everything belonging to the field of human sciences (mensch- 

liche Wissenschaften) and the field of criticism. 

3. Historical matters. 

4. Exegesis. (“In einem aehnlichen Verhaeltnisz steht auch die Aus- 
legung welche im Symbol von einzelnen Schriftstellen gegeben wird. 
Der heilige Apostel Paulus selbst stellt als das einzige unbedingt noth- 
wendige Erfordernisz einer unverwerflichen Weissagung oder Auslegung 
der Schrift auf: ‘Hat jemand Weissagung, so sei sie dem Glauben 
aehnlich, Rom.12:7. Hieraus zieht Johann Gerhard den Auslegungs- 
kanon: ‘Moegen wir auch immerhin den eigentlichen und besondern 
Sinn aller Stellen nicht erreichen, so genuegt es doch, in der Auslegung 
derselben nichts wider die Aehnlichkeit des Glaubens vorzubringen. 
Gesetzt also, dass ein Ausleger den besondern Sinn irgend einer Bibel- 
stelle nicht traefe, legte er dieselbe aber so aus, dass seine Auslegung 
ihren Grund in andern Schriftstellen haette, so irrte er sich wohl in 
der Meinung, dass eine gewisse Lehre in einer bestimmten Stelle enthalten 
sei, er irrte aber nicht in der Lehre. Auch wer die symbolischen Buecher 
unbedingt unterschreibet, erklaert daher damit nur, dasz alle in den- 
selben enthaltenen Auslegungen ‘dem Glauben aehnlich’ seien.”) 

5. “Since, moreover, the proof for a doctrine can be incomplete, 
although the doctrine to be proved or the conclusion itself rests on an 
unshakable divine basis and also the doctrines selected to aid in the 
proof of the preceding or following clauses are correct, hence also an 
unqualified subscription does not include . . . the form, method, and 
process of argumentation . . . and thus bind every loyal servant of the 
Church to use the method of the Symbols and no other.” 

6. While the doctrine of Christian freedom is subscribed to and 
binding, matters pertaining to church constitution (Kirchenverfassung), 
church laws (Kirchenordnung), and church ceremonies (Kirchencere- 
monien) touched on in the Confessions naturally are adiaphora and may 
be adopted or rejected. 
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adopted:2”) “Surely all who love our Lutheran Zion deplore with 
grief the sad divided state from which our Church suffers here 
in the United States of North America, and all earnestly desire to 
see the growth of this evil checked and all sincere Lutherans 
united on the basis of truth. We Lutherans, too, who are at present 
assembled here in Columbus perceive with great sorrow the 
lamentable divided condition afflicting our dear Lutheran Church 
in this country. We recognize also the sacred duty which devolves 
upon us children and members of this Church to do whatever we 
can through God’s grace that the breaches in the walls of Zion be 
closed, that which is separated be united and, God willing, be 
formed into one Evangelical Lutheran Church of North America. 
For this reason we have convened here to humble ourselves 
before the Lord, aware of the remissness of which we as members 
of the Church have all become guilty. We wish jointly to ask for 
forgiveness and in His fear fraternally to take counsel as to the 
means by which the desired help for our Church might be ac- 
complished. Now, since, according to the Word of God, the true 
unity of the Church consists above everything else in the unity 
of faith and of confession (Eph.4 and 1 Cor.1) and only on 
this foundation true, permanent, external unity can be established, 
we regard the return of our Church in this country to its Con- 
fession as that which is chiefly necessary if true unity is to be 
achieved. Hence we consider it our duty in a humble spirit to 
address all Lutherans in the United States of North America, 
individuals as well as synods, and to ask them that they together 
with us gather again about the good confession of our faithful, 
pious fathers and with us, before everything else, state freely, 
publicly, and without reservation that the fundamental Confession 
of our Evangelical Lutheran Church, the Unaltered Augsburg 
Confession, presented 1530 publicly to Emperor Charles V, is their 
own confession and that the faith set forth in it is in all respects 
the faith of their own heart. The more frequently, alas! it happens 
in our days that people who accept the Confession of our Church 
and acknowledge it as the foundation are not thoroughly con- 
vinced of the full agreement of this Lutheran symbol with the 
Word of God and willing to use it as their doctrinal guide, the 
more necessary and salutary it appears to us that we should in this 
our meeting consider above everything else this fundamental Con- 
fession of our Church and through frank, brotherly exchange of 
views assure one the other that we all agree in the proper under- 
standing of this document and thereby confirm each —_ in the 
unity of the faith.” 


7 





27) Translation by Wm. Arndt (Concordia Theological Monthly, XI, 
pp. 6 and 7). 


35 
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At its third session the Conference decided to make it a rule 
to discuss all questions pertaining to faith and conscience, but to rule 
out all those matters which were consequences (Consequenzen) 
and pertained to the field of practical problems and were not matters 
of conscience in the true sense of the word. After the discus- 
sion of an article had been completed, unity in the understanding 
and acceptance of it was to be attested by a rising vote. 

The Conference then proceeded to the discussion of the Augs- 
burg Confession. The Introduction, it was pointed out, described 
the Confession as containing, not only the relatively purest doctrine, 
but the only correct doctrine which all true Christians have im- 
plicite, even if they have not come to a full understanding of all 
the teachings. For that reason no one could be regarded as a mem- 
ber of the Lutheran Church who rejected or changed the U. A.C. 

The question arose out of this discussion how a person should 
regard those who for themselves accepted the U.A.C., but be- 
longed to a church organizai_sn which did not recognize the sym- 
bolic authority of the Confession. This question was answered 
as follows: “That we regard such persons as brothers as long 
as they zealously contend against prevailing false doctrines and 
for the truth, and that we regard it as their duty to remain in 
the church organization in which they are established as long 


as there are still reasonable hopes for improvement.” 2°) 

After this discussion, the Conference declared that it consid- 
ered the Foreword an integral part of the Confession and that this 
Foreword described the relation of the Confession to our Church 
in the words: “that in this matter of religion the opinions and 
judgments of the parties might be heard and weighed among our- 
selves in mutual charity, leniency, and kindness, in order that 





28) This resolution indicates that the Conference did not wish to 
dissolve any synod or to endanger its existence, but rather to lead the 
erring bodies to the truth. This was not a new principle for Walther. 
It is embodied in his teaching on the invisible Church. In 1841, when 
Walther defended the right to existence of the churches of the Saxon 
fathers although these churches had erred at the time of their departure 
from Germany and also in America (Luth. XIV, 1ff.), he successfully 
defended the thesis: “Erring groups should not be dissolved, but 
reformed (Auch irrglaeubige Haufen sind nicht aufzuloesen, sondern 
zu reformieren)” (Thesis 3 of the Altenburg Debate, Guenther, C. F. W. 
Walther, St. Louis, 1890, p. 45). We have already noted how earnestly 
Walther defended himself against the charge of attempting to dissolve 
the Buffalo Synod. In 1860 Pastor Grosz of the Eastern District requested 
Synod to give an opinion as to whether a teacher who had accepted 
a call to a school which belonged to an erring synod could be received 
into the Missouri Synod. The opinion of Synod held that inasmuch as 
the teacher (Knoche) had accepted the call with the understanding that 
he be permitted to teach Luther’s Catechism and heard the Word and 
took the Sacrament in a Missouri Church, he was in reality serving the 
Missouri Synod and could be received as a member. (Allgemeine 
Synodalberichte, 1860, p. 78.) 
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after the removal and correction of such things as have been 
treated and understood in a different manner in the writings on 
either side, these matters may be settled and brought back 
to one simple truth and Christian concord, that for the future one 
pure and true religion may be embraced and maintained by us, 
that as we all are under one Christ and battle under Him, so we 
may be able also to live in unity and concord in the one Chris- 
tian Church,” and “we offer in this matter of religion the Con- 
fession of our preachers and of ourselves showing what manner 
of doctrine from the Holy Scriptures and the pure Word of God 
has been up to this time set forth in our lands, dukedoms, domin- 
ions, and cities, and taught in our churches.” 29) 


After a brief discussion the first article of the Confession was 
approved. In the discussion of the second article the conference 
emphasized that all men sinned in Adam because all were in Adam. 
Original sin is not only a disease or the inability to do good, but is 
really and truly sin. The Conference expressed its belief that the 
words “true God and true man” in the third article are to be con- 
nected with all the predicates following: born, suffered, died, 
etc. Thus the Communion of Attributes is already taught in 
the Augsburg Confession and only expanded in the Formula of 
Concord. We pray to Jesus also according to His human nature 
(Deshalb beten wir auch Christum nicht blosz nach seiner Gott- 
heit, sondern auch nach seiner Menschheit an). In the discussion 
of the fourth article the Conference emphasized that faith justifies 
not because it is an inner condition (Beschaffenheit) and the 
source of good works, but because faith lays hold on the merits 
of Christ and appropriates them. Thus sins are forgiven for 
Christ’s sake and not for faith’s sake. 


Differences of opinion became evident in the discussion of the 
fifth article. On the one hand, it was held that “Predigtamt” had 
the same meaning as “Pfarramt.” It was, however, pointed out 
that the two did not have the same meaning in this article, inas- 
much as the fifth article explained the means through which the 
saving faith described in the fourth article is attained, namely, 
through the ministry of the Word and the Sacraments, as could 
clearly be seen from the Latin (institutum est ministerium docendi 
evangelit et porrigendi sacramenta). After three sessions had 
been given to the topic, it was moved to postpone the discussion of 
the relationship between “Predigtamt” and “Pfarramt” until the 
fourteenth article had been read. It was then stated in a general 


29) All English quotations of the Symbols are taken from the 
Concordia Triglotta, St. Louis, 1921. 
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way that the Conference interpreted the term “Predigtamt” to 
mean services within the Church, or the administration of the 
means of grace, and thereupon the Conference expressed its agree- 
ment with article five in the usual manner. 

The discussion of the sixth article centered around the phrase 
“It is necessary to do good works.” The question whether good 
works are necessary because they are marks of faith was answered 
to the effect that good works are indeed signs of faith as 
long as the Christian is not in a state of temptation, but when he is 
in such a condition, faith alone can destroy the fiery darts of the 
Evil One. The Conference finally agreed to the following sentences: 

“We must do good works, partly because of the divine com- 
mand, from which also believers are not excluded, and partly be- 
cause good works necessarily flow out of faith. Therefore be- 
lievers need the preaching of the Law not inasmuch as they are 
new creatures, but inasmuch as they still have the Old Adam 
in them.” 

After this explanation the Conference proceeded to the dis- 
cussion of the seventh article. It was first of all observed that the 
“Church” therein described is one which has always existed. For 
that reason the Lutheran Church in its historical appearance is 
not identical with the concept “Christian Church” of which the 
seventh article speaks. On the other hand, a Church which in the 
full sense of the word is “the true Church” must show the marks 
of the true Church, i.e., the pure Word and the Sacraments.” 
Since the Lutheran Church has these marks, it is called the “true 
Church,” yet not the Church in the real sense of the term.2!) Thus a 
person could regard the Lutheran Church from two points of view. 
On the one hand, a person might regard it in the light of its his- 
torical development. Then a person could not identify it with 
the one,32) holy,8®) Christian Church, since it was not always in 





30) “To the extent that an erring group still has the truth, it belongs 
to the Christian Church; to the extent, however, that it corrupts the 
truth, it is a sect and not an institution of salvation.” Walther in 
Luth. I, 98. 

31) “The Lutheran Church is not the visible group of people who 
call themselves Lutheran, but the great changeless Church to which 
those who properly call ‘themselves Lutheran pledge themselves with 
their teaching, and to which millions have belonged before Luther’s 
name was mentioned in the world. . We therefore gladly admit that 
the sum total of those who heretofore called themselves Lutherans are 
only a particular church body and not the catholic Christian Church, 
but only a part of it”. — Walther in Luth. I, 99. 

32) The Conference held that the Church was one because 1) there 
are no species of the one genus; 2) it has one faith; 3) because it has 
always been one in Christ. 

33) The Conference agreed that the Church is not “holy” in the 
Old Testament sense, i.e., as the children of Israel were outwardly 
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existence, nor did it ever embrace all believers.34> On the other 
hand, inasmuch as the Lutheran Church declares by that name its 
allegiance to the same belief which the one, holy, Christian Church 
has always confessed, a person could speak of the Lutheran Church 
as the one holy Christian Church.*®) 

The opinion was expressed that the phrase “in which the 
Gospel is rightly taught and the Sacraments are rightly admin- 
istered” can only refer to a visible organization, inasmuch as the 
preaching of the Word and the administration of the Sacraments 
is a visible act. The view prevailed, however, that the marks of 
the Church can be visible without the thing itself being visible. 
The presence of the marks of the Church indicates that the Church 
is present but does not indicate who the members of the Church 
are. It is easier to recognize the presence of the Church where the 
Word and Sacrament are present in their purity than where they 
are not thus present. It would be a mistake, however, to deny 
that the Church is also present there, where, in addition to destruc- 
tive errors, fragments of the truth are taught. For also these 
fragments are the pure Word and hence marks of the Church. Yet 
this fact does not warrant the conclusion that one is free to join 
any visible church. Every Christian is bound upon pain of losing 
his salvation to flee all false prophets. 

As far as ceremonies are concerned, the Conference agreed 
that no ceremonies are essential for the unity of the Church. It 
was pointed out, however, that the Lutheran Church has certain 
ceremonies which are types (Sinnbilder) of Christian truth and 
contribute to the growth in Christian virtue. The Conference felt 
that a return to the old Lutheran customs was desirable.?® 


selected by God, but in the true inner New Testament sense, being the 
congregation of all believers. This Church is holy 1) because of the 
administration of the Word and the Sacraments; 2) because of the 
imputed righteousness of Christ; 3) because its members lead holy lives. 

34) The Conference held that the term “believers” does not include 
those who have “an historical faith” (den historischen Glauben), but only 
the vere credentes, i.e., those who through a living faith are united 
with Christ. 

35) For a fuller discussion of Walther’s views on the Church see 
the forewords to the first editions of the Lutheraner. Cf. Luth. XIII, 
57 ff.; 73 f£.; ete. 

36) “Although the return to the doctrines of our fathers will more 
and more tend to instill a pleasure in the beautiful forms of church 
service which they had and a person may have it as a goal to lead 
our Lutheran people to them again, still the matter is and always will 
remain a matter of Christian freedom, and the preacher deals contrary 
to this freedom and (if against better knowledge and conscience) god- 
lessly who upholds any ceremony as necessary for his congregation." 
Minutes of the Conference, Luth. XIII, 52. 

The Conference also expressed the opinion that the outward form 
are) did not belong to those things on which true unity 

epen 
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On Oct.6 the Conference heard the report of the correspond- 
ence committee. It expressed its joy over the many letters received 
and expressed regrets that the writers could not be present. It also 
decided to conduct the next conference in October, 1857. The 
selection of the place was left to the executive committee. At the 
next session the Conference resolved that only those should have 
a voice at the conference who were members of a Lutheran synod 
or could present satisfactory credentials. 

The conference adjourned with prayer and benediction.3”) 


Ill. Walther’s Evaluation of the First Free Conference 


Walther was filled with joy over the results of the First Free 
Conference. We shall quote at length from his evaluation of the 
Conference as given in the Lutheraner. After acquainting his 
readers with the purpose of the Conference and saying a few words 
about the synods represented, he adds: 3® 

“The Conference received proofs that many dear brethren who 
were absent in body were present in spirit, since these men who 
wrote showed their sympathy with the purpose of the Conference, 
extended words of encouragement and advice, and wished the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit and the richest blessings on the delib- 
erations. 

“The spirit which permeated the Conference was the spirit of 
truth, of love, and of peace. Naturally it was too much to expect 
that among the members of the Conference, who in most instances 
saw each other face to face for the first time, differences in doctrine 
should not at first become evident. At the same time, however, it 
became apparent in the clearest possible way that no one present 
would not have been ready to conform to recognized truth. Every 
voice heard testified that in all hearts there lived an upright and 
yearning desire for unity in spirit through the bonds of love and 
peace. No free utterance which followed on a frank assertion pro- 
duced a lasting false note. One surpassed the other in showing 
deference according to God’s Word; no one appeared to be seeking 
his own; the speakers showed that Christian spirit which regards 
the next person as higher than himself, and each was ready to 
learn from his neighbor. The result of this was that the longer 
they dealt with one another and the more thoroughly they ex- 





37) On Oct. 26 Pastor A. Kleinegees wrote a letter to the secretary 
at Columbus, Ohio, in which he stated that it was known that he did 
not agree with the interpretation of the fifth and seventh articles as 
adopted by the Conference. He also pointed out that he had stated his 
reasons for differing from the views y accepted at the Conference 
but had been persuaded not to enter his objections in the minutes. 
At this pastor’s request, the letter was published in the official minutes. 


38) Luth. XIII, 33, 34. 
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pressed themselves on the situations which arose, the more firmly 
the members of the Conference were united in the ever-growing 
consciousness of standing in one faith and in true brotherly love. 

“The Conference finally decided to read the Unaltered Augs- 
burg Confession together, to examine each word carefully and to 
voice opinions freely and without reserve, not only in order first 
of all to become conscious together of its doctrinal content in its 
definiteness and completeness, but also thoroughly to convince 
itself that all its members were truly loyal to the Unaltered Augs- 
burg Confession, and that each one present accepted it without 
reservation in its simple verbal meaning. 

“It is true that the Conference, by this method of free ex- 
pression of opinions, reached only the seventh article in thus read- 
ing and discussing the basic Confession of our Church, since most 
of the members had to leave in order to attend the sessions of 
their own respective synods. Nevertheless, each conference mem- 
ber joyfully went his way, convinced that our meeting had, by 
the grace of God, attained the desired goal, namely, that a good 
foundation had been laid on which we could now continue to 
build. They had seen each other face to face; they had learned 
to know each other; many premature judgments had been laid 
aside; much misunderstanding had been removed; they had found 
themselves going the same way toward the same goal; many a 
wall which formerly separated them had crumbled; the con- 
sciousness of fellow membership in one Church had been awak- 
ened and nourished; under the banner of the Unaltered Augsburg 
Confession in its literal meaning they extended each other the hand 
of brotherly love; in joint confession of mutual guilt they bowed 
themselves together before God and pleaded for His grace and 
forgiveness;®® they had agreed that each one would now raise his 
voice in his own circle and occupation and call, with heartfelt 
humility, urging all true sons of our Church to rally around the 
basic Confession of our Church and to fight with us the good fight 
of faith and confession. Thus all finally parted with the joyful hope 


39) Walther did not hesitate to set an example of Christian 
humility. He wrote in the foreword of the Lutheraner of that year 
(1856): “As we look back over the years during which we edited the 
Lutheraner, we find just as many reasons for humbling ourselves before 
God on account of the great weaknesses which are therein brought to 
light as to praise C:od’s eternal mercy, which aided us in the growth of 
the knowledge of the truth.” Nor was this statement a “nod” to other 
Lutherans. He apologized in the columns of the Lutheraner (1, 79) for 
the harsh judgments passed on people in Germany by the Saxons (“wir 
haben lieblos gerichtet ueber viele in Deutschland”), and although he 
commends the zeal with which he and the Saxons left Gerthany, a zeal 
proved by the sacrifices made, he nevertheless states: “They, without 
knowing it, were far from being true members of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church” (Luth. XIV, 1). 
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that the first, even if only a small, step had been taken in order 
that the state of disunity in which the Lutheran Zion finds itself 
in our land would, with the help of God, finally be removed, and 
the different synods of our land, without harming their own 
peculiar characteristics, would finally take on the form of a united 
Lutheran Church of the Unaltered Augsburg Confession. 

“To many who were not present the accomplishments of the 
Conference may appear so insignificant as to be unworthy of 
mention. We, however, who were privileged to take part received 
an altogether different impression, so that surely all of us could 
join wholeheartedly in the words of the song which were selected 
from the hymn ‘Dir, dir, Jehovah, will ich singen’ by the moderator 
of the Conference as the closing theme: 


‘Du thust ueberschwenglich mehr, 
Als ich verstehe, bitte und begehr.’ 


“Just consider the relationship which existed before in this 
land between the synods which called themselves Lutheran. Each 
one followed, according to the measure of its knowledge and ac- 
cording to its opinions and local environments, its own peculiar 
direction. Instead of emphasizing their common relationship and 
serving one another with the special gifts which each possessed, 
they separated, step by step, farther and farther from each other, 
and thus fell into a divided state of jealousy. It appeared entirely 
as though in the end as many divisions, yes, and in part sects, would 
arise in the Church as there were synods. It is without doubt true 
that the so-called General Synod of the Ev. Lutheran Church in 
the United States likewise arose through the apprehension that 
unless its various synods united, they would finally become oppos- 
ing camps. But that union is built on a foundation on which no 
true, unified Lutheran Church of North America having the cor- 
rect belief can be built. It drew an external band around itself and 
at the same time received into its midst the seed for continuous 
inner differences, inasmuch as it yielded the confession of truth 
through which the Lutheran Church reached unity and which it 
is her God-given duty to preserve. For acceptance of the Augs- 
burg Confession with reservations is no acceptance of the Con- 
fession, but a repudiation of it. For that reason we cannot expect 
salvation for our Church from the General Synod. An outward 
union, as outlined by a constitution, is not at all the thing we need. 
If one single Evangelical Lutheran Church, strong in unity, is to 
arise here, it can arise only through the unity of faith, through the 
awakening of the consciousness of the presence of such unity and 
through rallying around one Confession, as around a treasure which 
must be mutually defended and preserved. 

“The General Conference was to serve this purpose, and the 
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result of that Conference is that the first step in that direction has 
been taken. With joy and thanks to God the participants ex- 
perienced that through the individual expression of opinion relative 
to the content of the basic Confession of our Church the con- 
sciousness of unity in faith and their mutual relationship was in 
part aroused and in part enlivened and strengthened. When we 
finally had to part from one another, it was the wish of all that 
God would grant a speedy reunion, in order that we might continue 
on the way of the blessed work, and the hope dwelt in each one 
that finally a bond of spirit and heart would unite all true Lu- 
therans of North America, a bond which would bind them to a 
closer and more blessed union in endeavor than an external organi- 
zation, no matter how well elaborated, could do.” 


IV. The Second Free Conference 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Oct. 29—Nov. 4, 1857 


Present at the Conference: 


Missouri Synod: F. J. Bilz, E. A. Brauer, J. H. Doermann, E. J. 
Fritze, O. Fuerbringer, C. Grosz, H. Habermehl, W. Holls, A. Hoppe, 
J. A. Huegli, C. G. W. Keyl, W. Nordmann, H. C. Schwan, A. Selle, 
G. Seyffarth, W. Sihler, R. Voigt (c.7r.m.), R. Volkert, C. F. W. 
Walther, A. Wevel, H. Wunder. 

Ohio Synod: J. O. Becker, P. J. Buehl, P. Eirich, F. Groth, 
J. G. Kranz, H. S. Lasar, W. F. Lehmann, M. Loy, F. Schiedt, J. G. 
Theisz, C. Wernle. 

New York Synod: H. Ludwig, W. Steimle, C. W. Weisel. 

Pittsburgh Synod: W. Berkemeier, C. W. Brecht, M. F. Deth- 
lefs, H. Gilbert, F. Zimmermann. 

Tennessee Synod: Socr. Henkel. 

Norwegian Synod: V. Koren, J. A. Ottesen. 

The Conference was opened with song and prayer in the First 
German Evangelical Lutheran Church by the chairman of the pre- 
vious year, Prof. W. F. Lehmann. Professor Lehmann was re- 
elected chairman, the Rev. Steimle, vice-chairman, and Pastors 
Schwan and Loy, secretaries. 

The minutes of the meeting held in 1856 were read, and all 
present signified their agreement with them through a rising vote. 
At the second session the eighth article of the Confession was dis- 
cussed. It was agreed that four points were en.phasized in this 
article: 

1. That the Church consists of all believers. 

2. As it appears on earth this Church is never totally free of 
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hypocrites. These, however, are never members of the Church, 
but only mingled with it (ihr beigemischt). 

3. The means of grace are potent and efficacious even when ad- 
ministered by hypocrites and godless persons within the Church. 


4. Hence it is permissible (uti licet) to receive the Word and 
the Sacraments from such persons. 

After the Conference had reached agreement on these points, 
the ninth article was read and discussed. First of all, it was pointed 
out that the phrase “Baptism is necessary” does not refer to an 
absolute necessity, but only to that necessity which flows from the 
divine command and the divinely ordained means. Some of the 
brethren felt that the second article of the Confession teaches the 
absolute necessity of Baptism inasmuch as it teaches that original 
sin condemns all under the eternal wrath of God who are not born 
again through Baptism and the Holy Spirit. It was pointed out, 
however, that the emphasis in this phrase of the second article does 
not rest on Baptism but on the words “born again” (cf. John 3:5). 
Attention was also drawn to the fact that papists who teach ex 
opere operato could teach the absolute necessity of Baptism, but 
not Lutherans, who teach that faith generated in Baptism justifies. 

The latter explanation at first seemed unsatisfactory. The point 
was made that this same article condemned the Anabaptists be- 
cause they taught that children are saved without Baptism. After 
it was pointed out that the Anabaptists were condemned not be- 
cause they rejected the absolute necessity of Baptism, but the 
necessity which resulted from the divine command, the Conference 
agreed that Baptism was necessary because of the divine command 
and its being the divinely ordained means. 

The members of the Conference considered the words “through 
Baptism is offered the Grace of God” as being so plain that the 
person who considered them inadequate for expressing that grace 
is offered through Baptism lacked the proper understanding of 
the words. 


At this point the Conference was interrupted by a person who 
asked for permission to speak although he was not a member of 
the Conference. When this permission was granted, he pointed out 
that the Conference was not proceeding in accordance with its 
original purpose, namely, that of discussing doctrine, but was con- 
demning persons. Furthermore, he maintained, the Conference 
had no right to condemn persons inasmuch as it was not a synod 
or a church organization, but a free gathering. As soon as a group 
condemns persons, it becomes a “power which oppresses con- 
sciences.” Thirdly, the Conference would not be dealing prudently, 
inasmuch as it would arouse animosity through such action. 
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Fourthly, the Conference would deal unjustly since it had not 
dealt similarly with other antagonists. Finally, the criticism did 
not reach those for whom it was intended. To these accusations 
the Conference replied: 

Ad 1: The Conference by its action condemned no one, but 
merely denied the right to bear the name Lutheran to those who 
were not of the Lutheran faith. Furthermore, the Conference had 
declared from the very beginning that it was not to be a gathering 
of all kinds of people who called themselves Lutheran, but only 
of those who were loyal to the U.A.C. 

Ad 2: Every individual Christian as well as every Christian 
group has the right to condemn false doctrine and mark those who 
disseminate false doctrine as being in error. The Conference de- 
manded only that persons adhere to the verbal meaning of the 
Augsburg Confession. That was not difficult for Lutherans. 


Ad 3: The question here was not one of expediency, but one 
that pertained to the glory of God and the truth. It was not a use- 
less task to correct false brethren. 


Ad 4: The Conference would have dealt unjustly if it had 
condemned those who, while openly confessing adherence to the 
Lutheran symbols, in reality rejected doctrines taught there with- 
out first showing that they were not honest in their pledged loyalty. 

Ad 5: The motion, if adopted, would certainly not be directed 
against those to whom it did not pertain. 

After this explanation the Conference adopted the following 
resolution: 

“We hold that those are not Lutherans who declare this article 
(IX) to be in error and thus deny that Baptism offers grace to all 
and gives and seals it to those who believe; and we reject all who 
hold that the baptismal water is not a means through which God 
works regeneration and seals sonship.” 

The Conference also rejected the error of the Anabaptists and 
others who hold that children of Christians are, according to God’s 
will and order, saved without Baptism (ordentlicherweise ohne 
Taufe selig werden). 

It was pointed out, in the discussion of the tenth article, that 
there were some who held that Jesus did not give His disciples His 
body and blood on the night of the institution of the Lord’s Supper, 
but that this occurred only after the glorification. This false view 
was rejected. The conference endorsed the threefold manner of 
Christ’s presence and also went on record as maintaining that the 
words “in, with, and under” were still the best to describe the 
Sacramental Presence. After lengthy discussion the following 
paragraph was adopted: 
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“That the true body and blood of Christ, i.e., the one which 
now indeed is glorified, but nevertheless the same one which was 
in the womb of the Virgin Mary, hung on the cross, etc., is truly and 
essentially (yet in a way which cannot be understood) present 
in, with, and under the visible elements, and is distributed by 
the administrant in, with, and under the same to all communicants, 
worthy and unworthy, believers and unbelievers, and is eaten 
by them with their mouth, yet not in a Capernaitic or physical 
manner... .” 

The Conference declared that it did not recognize the Altered 
Augsburg Confession, which was the brain child of a private in- 
dividual and never was authorized in the Church.* 

At its last session the Conference heard the report of the cor- 
respondence committee, acknowledged the greetings of the New 
York Pastoral Conference, and urged all teachers of colleges to 
take advantage of these conferences. It also resolved that a person 
did not join the Conference as a permanent church organization 
by participating in the discussions. 

The Conference closed with a hymn, prayer, and benediction.*! 


V. Third Free Conference 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Aug. 5—11, 1858 


Present at the Conference: 


Missouri Synod: F. Auch, E. A. Brauer, Cantor Brauer, J. F. 
Buenger, A. Craemer, H. Gils, W. Engelbart, Hugo Hanser, H. 





40) Walther held that the writings of a private person should never 
be made binding on the Church and that the rule and norm for de- 
termining who is a Lutheran and who is not should always be the Con- 
fession. Thus he wrote in 1841: “The true ye is to be judged 
chiefly by the general, true, public confession by which its members 
acknowledge and hold themselves bound (Die rechtglaeubige Kirche ist 
hauptsaechlich nach dem gemeinsamen rechtglaeubigen oeffentlichen 
Bekenntnisse zu beurtheilen, wozu sich die Glieder derselben verbunden 
erkennen und bekennefi).”— Guenther, C. F. W. Walther, Thesis Eight 
of the Altenburg Debate, p. 46. Approximately forty years later Walther 
expressed the same tho t still more forcefully. He wrote: “The prin- 
cipal means by which our opponents ny sony to support their doctrine 
consists in continually quoting passages from the — writings of our 
Church, published subsequently to the Formula of Concord. But when- 
ever a controversy arises concerning the question whether a doctrine 
is Lutheran, we must not ask: ‘What does this or that “father” of the 
Lutheran Church teach in his private writings?’ for he also may have 
fallen into error; on the contrary, we must ask: ‘What does the public 
CONFESSION of the Lutheran Church teach concerning the controverted 
point?’ For in her confession our Church has recorded for all times 
what she believes, teaches, and confesses, for the very reason that no 
controversy may arise concerning the question what our Lutheran 
Church believes.” “Walther (translation by Aug. Crull): The Contro- 
versy concerning Predestination, St. Louis, C. P. H., 1881, p. 5. 

41) The minutes of the Second Conference are in Lutheraner, XIV, 
81—85. 
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Juengel, H. Kuehn, August Lehmann, W. Lindemann, J. F. G. 
Nuetzel, Christian Piepenbrink, J. Rupprecht, E. Roeder, H. C. 
Schwan, G. Seyffarth, W. Sihler, H. Schoenewald, J. Strieter, H. 
Both, C. F. W. Walther, P. H. Wambsganss, F. Wyneken. 


Ohio Synod: S. Baechler, P. J. Buehl, P. Eirich, R. Herbst, 
A. Kleinegees, J. G. Kranz, Lazar, W. F. Lehmann, M. Loy, 
D. Martens, J. F. Nouffer, D. Rothacker, J. C. Schulze, J. Schlader- 
mund, E. Schmid, C. Wernle. 


New York Synod: H. Ludwig, W. Steimle, C. H. Weisel. 
Tennessee Synod: H. Wetzel. 


The Conference was opened in Zion’s Lutheran Church by 
the chairman of the previous year, Professor Lehmann, with a 
hymn and a prayer. 

A member of the Conference reported that some were absent 
from the sessions of the Conference because they did not know the 
purpose and goal of the Conference. This question was answered 
by pointing to the resolution adopted at the first meeting, which 
stated that the purpose of the Conference was to discuss the 
Augsburg Confession. 

On the afternoon of the first day the Conference discussed 
the eleventh article of the Augsburg Confession. “Confession” 
was defined as “that church institution, according to which com- 
municants, before participating of the Sacrament come to private 
confession (Beichtstuhl), acknowledge their sins, and receive ab- 
solution.” 

In accordance with the eleventh article’s admonition to pre- 
serve privatam absolutionem, the Conference urged those ministers 
who had permitted private absolution to lapse, to reinstate it again, 
not, however, to make it a matter of conscience. Since the twenty- 
fifth article also deals with Confession, the Conference discussed 
that article next. It was noted that four points were discussed 
in that article: 


1. An acknowledgment that the Church at the time of the 
Reformation retained the Confessional;*?? 


2. Why it was so highly regarded;4* 


42) The Conference regarded it as an indication of laxity that the 
private confessions had been discontinued in so many Lutheran churches 
in America. Such private confessions, however, the Conference agreed, 
are not determinative of a Church’s true Lutheran character. It opposed 
all those who considered private confession a remnant of popery, inas- 
much as Lutherans did not: 1) make the validity of the Absolution 
dependent on the authority of the person who spoke the Absolution; 
2) to make the validity dependent on a full confession of sins; 3) make its 
efficacy dependent on the good works of saints. 


43) In the estimation of the Conference, the phrase “our people are 
taught that they should highly prize the ‘Absolution as being the voice 
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3. That the enumeration of sins is not necessary, and no one 
should be urged to enumerate them; 

4. That Confession is a church institution. 

Animated discussion was aroused by the words of the twelfth 
article: “Now, repentance consists properly of these two parts: One 
is contrition, that is, terrors smiting the conscience through the 
knowledge of sin; the other is faith, which is born of the Gospel, 
or of absolution, and believes that, for Christ’s sake, sins are for- 
given, comforts the conscience, and delivers from terrors.” 4* 

The following points, relative to the thirteenth article, were 
agreed upon: 

1. The Sacraments do not only symbolize spiritual gifts, 
i. e., indicate God’s grace, but they are signs of grace which 
communicate, are real means of grace, and through them God offers, 
gives, and seals grace to those who use them, inasmuch as God 
gives those who use them a witness that also they are participants 
of the universal grace of Christ. Inasmuch as the Confession calls 





of God and pronounced by God’s command” does not indicate only that 
the words of Absolution are taken from the Bible, but also that as often 
as a person receives the Absolution, he does not only receive the 
judgment of a man but that of the mighty God. The person who denies 
this denies the collative power of the Gospel. 

The Conference also denied the accusation that our Church held 
Absolution to be a peculiar power in addition to the Gospel by which 
sins are forgiven, a power held by the regularly called minister of the 
Church and which such minister received at the time of his ordination. 

It felt that the difference between the Lutheran Church and false 
churches becomes apparent in the teaching on Absolution. A Church 
which believes the universal validity and power of Christ’s atonement 
will prize highly the Absolution which applies the grace of Christ to 
the individual. 

44) In the discussion of these words the following points were 
emphasized: 

1. Contrition and faith could indeed be separated in theory, but in 
practice the two must always be together. Therefore it is wrong to do as 
some sectarians do, to preach Law first and to expect a certain amount 
of repentance and love for God, and then to comfort with the Gospel. 
The preaching of Law and Gospel should always go hand in hand, in 
order that the wounds might be bound up as soon as they are made. 
Nor is it the purpose of the Law to show a person how he is to repent 
and be converted. 

2) True contrition should continue throughout life, because the 
Old Adam is always present with a person. 

3) The Conference bemoaned the pietistic mingling of Law and 
Gospel so prevalent at the time. It was the conviction of the Conference, 
that more people were lost because they had too little Gospel preached 
to them than were lost because they did not hear enough Law. 

4) The question of repeated regenerations was answered by referring 
to Gal. 4:19, and to Nicodemus. 

5) The words “comforts the conscience and delivers from terrors” 
do not mean that there will be no more sorrow or temptations, but 
that God strengthens the heart when such temptations come. 
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the Sacraments “witnesses,” it thereby indicates that the chief 
part in the Sacrament is the Word. 

2. Just as the Word is preached to awaken and to strengthen 
the faith in the grace of God through Christ Jesus which is given 
through it and at the same time requires faith and is only then 
heard unto salvation when it is heard in faith, thus also faith is 
related to the Sacraments. They, too, awaken and strengthen 
faith, nourish it, and are efficacious only when they are used in faith. 

3. As the Word enters the ears, so the external signs are for 
the eyes, in order that they might inwardly move the heart. For 
the Word and the external signs work the same thing in the heart. 

It was moved and carried to publish the proceedings of the 
first three Free Conferences in pamphlet form. The next Con- 
ference was to meet in Fort Wayne, Indiana, in July of the fol- 
lowing year. The meeting closed with hymn, prayer, and bene- 
diction.*» 

VI. Conclusions 

This completes our study of Walther and the Free Lutheran 
Conferences. The Fourth Free Conference was held at Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, 1859. We have already observed that Walther, because 
of illness, was unable to be present at this Conference.*® 

Walther was not the only leading Lutheran unable to attend 
the conference. The president of the previous conferences, Pro- 
fessor Lehmann, was also absent. 

Rector G. Schick was elected chairman, Pastor J. A. Ottesen, 
vice-chairman, and Pastors H. C. Schwan and C. W. Lindemann, 
secretaries. After expressing its sorrow over the absence of 
Dr. Walther, the Conference took up the discussion of the four- 
teenth article. The discussion was divided into four parts: 

1. Title and heading; 

2. The necessity of the ministry; 

3. The functions of the ministry; 

4, The persons who hold the office of the ministry. 


The Conference agreed that the fifth article spoke of the min- 
istry in abstracto and the fourteenth in concreto*” and thereupon 
unanimously adopted the following paragraph: 





45) The minutes of the Third Free Conference are found in Luth. 
XV, 19—21, 27—29. 

46) Luth. XVI, 10. His name is not given in the list of those present. 

47) The Conference adopted the view that the heading of the fifth 
article as well as its stated purpose of opposing the Anabaptists, who 
denied that God gave the Holy Spirit through the external word, already 
indicated that the article treated of the preaching of the Word. Further- 
more, the respective Schwabach article (written by Luther in 1529) 
identifies the ministry with the Gospel: “Solchen Glauben zu erlangen 
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The Conference acknowledges through the comparison of the 
heading of the fourteenth article with that of the fifth (both in the 
German and in the Latin text) that the fifth article treats of the 
ministry of the means of grace in general (through the institution of 
the Gospel as the oral Word — Predigtamt — the ministry in the 
narrower sense — Pfarramt — was naturally included); the four- 
teenth article, on the other hand, treats of the ministry in the nar- 
rower sense (Pfarramt). Relative to the functions of the ministry 
the Conference ruled: When the fourteenth article states that “no 
one should publicly teach in the Church, etc.,” it means that no one 
should practice the rights of the spiritual priesthood in a public 
office in behalf of the congregation without a regular call.+® 

The objection was raised that doctrine and practice contra- 
dicted each other if a person taught, on the one hand, that all rights 
belonged to the congregation and, on the other hand, maintained 
that only ministers could preach, administer the Sacraments, ex- 
amine, etc. This objection was answered as follows: 

“There is a difference between possessing a certain right and 
using that right wisely and in the proper way. There are divine 
and human arrangements. It is a divine arrangement that the 
public ministrations of the Word and Sacraments should be done 
by specially called persons. The same God, in this instance, gave 
the right and prescribed the way in which this right should be 
practiced. For that reason there is no contradiction in this case. 
All human arrangements have their roots in the command to do 
all things decently and in order. This includes, by the very nature 
of the thing, that the examination and ordination of ministers in the 
Church is delegated by the Church to those who have the ability 
and are the public organs of the Church. Here also belongs the 
manner and the order in which churches outwardly maintain the 
divinely commanded unity, e. g., by joining a synod, State Church, 
etc. Where such a synod exists to which the individual churches 
freely delegated certain rights, there the exercise of such delegated 
authority by the synod is not contradictory to congregational rights 
but a proper use of the authority granted to it. 





oder uns Menschen zu geben, hat Gott eingesetzt das Predigtamt oder 
muendlich Wort, naemlich das Evangelium, durch welches er solchen 
Glauben und seine Macht, Nutz, und Frucht verkuendigen laesst”. The 
fourteenth article, on the other hand, indicates by its title, “De ordine 
ecclesiastico,” that it treats of persons and hence of the ministry in 
concreto. 

48) “Nach laengerer Besprechung erkannte die Conferenz, dasz 
nicht etwa allein dann oeffentlich gelehrt u.s.w. werde, wenn dieses in 
einer oeffentlichen, d.i., zuvor angesagten und jedermann zugaenglichen 
Versammlung geschehe, sondern allemal dann, wenn jemand die Gnaden- 
mittel kraft uebertragener Gewalt der Kirche gegenueber verwalte, wie 
es dann z. B. auch eine oeffentliche Ausrichtung des Amts sei, wenn der 
Prediger in Privathaeusern taufe, Kranke communicire, u. dgl. 
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The Conference thereupon took up the problem of the functions 
of the public ministry. Among the functions were included: 
1) preaching; 2) administration of the Sacraments; 3) public 
prayer; 4) public admonition; 5) the exercise of the divine Word 
in regulating congregational meetings. Not included in the func- 
tions were: 1) private use of the Word; 2) discussion and con- 
solation among Christian brethren from the Word of God; 3) emer- 
gencies or necessities; 4) disseminating the Word among those 
who are not Christians.*® 

Thereupon the need, author, and essence of the regular call 
were discussed. The need for the call, it was agreed, flows out 
of God’s command and ordinance. God, who gave the world the 
Gospel, also commanded that the Gospel be disseminated. Per- 
sons are necessary to effect such dissemination. God’s Word makes 
it clear that no person should assume this duty through his own 
will (Jer.23; Heb.5). As God Himself established the office, 
so He also is the real sender of the call. He calls mediately and 
immediately. When He calls mediately, the agency through which 
He calls is the church, that is, the local congregation. 

The term rite vocatus next occupied the attention of the Con- 
ference. Here the view adopted was that a call was rite not only 
when it was extended by those who had the power to do so, but 
also when the act of calling had been done in accordance with the 
order customary in the congregation which extends the call. The 
question arose whether the call is valid if this or that part of the 
proper procedure were lacking. Here the distinction between 
recte (rite) and rate was shown. A call can be issued rate without 
being issued recte.5° 


49) The Conference agreed that rules could not be made hard and 
fast: “Man koenne zwar... nicht in allen einzelnen Beziehungen schon 
von vorn herein die Graenzen so genau feststellen, dasz dadurch jede 
Ausweichung nach beiden Seiten hin unmoeglich gemacht werde, viel- 
mehr mueszte Vieles dahin gehoerende der Casuistik zugewiesen werden. 
Das aber muesse nach Art. 14 vor allem festgehalten werden, dasz Zusam- 
menkuenfte fuer diesen Zweck nicht oeffentlich seien (in vorher ange- 
gebenem Sinne) und dasz die Erbauung nach den Schmalk. Artikeln 
wirklich eine mutua, d.i., gegenseitige sei, dasz also nicht etwa eine 
Person sich als Lehrer aufwerfe, oder von den andern eine jeweilige Auf- 
forderung annehme, welche doch nicht ein ordentlicher Beruf zu einem 
Huelfsamt des oeffentlichen Predigtamts waere, sondern dasz es doch 
wesentlich eine gegenseitige freie Unterredung sei und bleibe, die sich 
ferner auch der Aufsicht des Pfarrers nicht entziehe, geschweige denn 
sich an die Stelle, oder gar in Opposition gegen den oeffentlichen Gottes- 
dienst und die amtliche Seelsorge setze”. ‘ 

50) The Conference decided that the following points belonged to 
the essence of the call: 1) that those call who have the right to call; 
2) that the call is really to the office, i.e., to the ministry of the means 
of grace. The Conference adopted this resolution: “When it is stated in 
the fourteenth article: ‘No one should —— teach in the Church 
or administer the Sacraments unless he regularly called,’ the Con- 


36 
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The Conference approved the following paragraph relative to 
ordination: 

“Since the office is conferred through the vote and call of the 
congregation, ordination can be nothing else than an open and 
festive confirmation . . . ordination . . . is not absolutely necessary. 
. .. Since ordination is only a confirmation of the call, missionaries 
and traveling preachers who do not have a call to a specific con- 
gregation should not be ordained.” 5» 

In the discussion of the twenty-eighth article, which on ac- 
count of similarity of contents was briefly considered, the Con- 
ference noted the double danger which existed, namely, that of the 
State extending its authority to the Church or the Church to the 
State. It also agreed that the church as a whole always has the 
sole right of excommunication, but that the pastor has the right 
and the duty to keep the impenitent from partaking of Holy 
Communion. 

After hearing the report of the communications committee, the 
Conference adjourned with prayer.®?) 

Before its adjournment the Fourth Free Conference decided 
that the next Conference should be held in June, 1860, at Cleveland 
Ohio. At the beginning of that year Walther was urged by friends 
to take a trip to Europe to recover from his illness. Thus he was 


in Europe at the time when the Fifth Free Conference was to be 
held. The notice for the Conference appeared in the May 15 
(1860) issue of the Lutheraner and also in other Lutheran pub- 
lications. The editors of the Lutherische Kirchenzeitung of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, published a reply to the invitation to the Conference 
in which they openly and formally declared that their constituents 





ference understands by the ‘regularly’ that the call shall not only have 
the essential parts (that the person called is selectable, that the persons 
calling have the authority to call, that they call to the proper office, 
and that both sides are agreed, those who call, that they want the person 
called for their minister and the person called to serve as minister), but 
also that the process of calling be carried out in the customary manner 
of the church which calls. ... If, however, much disorder attends the 
process of calling, the call is still valid as long as the essentials are 
not missing altogether.” 


51) Inasmuch as ordination is only a human ordinance, the opinion 
has been generally held of late that ordination should not be refused to 
chaplains and missionaries who do not have calls from local congregations. 

The Conference opposed the distinction between ordination and 
installation which made ordination a public pronouncement of fitness 
for the office and installation a public assumption of office. Temporary 
calls were opposed as being anti-Scriptural and not in harmony with 
the seriousness, importance, and responsibility of the pastoral office. 


52) The minutes of the Fourth Free Conference are found in Luth. 
XVI, 10—12; 19—20; 27-28; 35—37. 
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withdrew from the Conference and under present conditions did 
not desire to take part in the same.5*) 

Thus a great attempt to unite Lutherans in America came to 
an end. That the Conferences produced results, however, cannot 
be doubted. The formation of the Synodical Conference of 1872 
may safely be listed among the fruits of these endeavors. 


Richmond Heights, Mo. E. L. LuEKER 





~~ 
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Outlines on the Standard Gospels 


Tenth Sunday after Trinity 
Luke 19:41-48 


Three times the Scriptures speak of Jesus’ weeping or shedding 
tears: in our text, in John 11:35, and in Heb. 5:7. — How strange 
that the Son of God, great God Himself, should weep, as if He 
were a weak being like ourselves. The subject takes us to the 
mystery of His divine-human person, which we shall praise and 
adore throughout eternity. Today let us inquire about 


The Significance of the Tears of Jesus 


which He wept over the city of Jerusalem. 


1. The tears remind us that sin will be punished. As the 
omniscient God, Jesus, with His mental eye, saw the scenes of blood- 
shed and destruction which were to take place in and about Jeru- 
salem in 70 A.D. They are briefly sketched in His words. Josephus 


53) “Die Redaction der ‘Lutherischen Kirchenzeitung’ von Colum- 
bus erklaert mit Bezugnahme auf die an sie eingesandte Anzeige der 
naechsten Sitzung der genannten Conferenz, dasz sie oeffentlich und 
foermlich von ihr Abschied nehme, da sie unter bestehenden Verhaelt- 
nissen keine Lust mehr habe beizuwohnen.” — L. u. W. VI, 153. 


Strained relations had arisen between the Ohio and the Missouri 
Synod because of the difference of opinion that had arisen as to the 
course to be taken toward Pastor H. Koenig of Wapaukonetta, Ohio. The 
Missouri Synod charged him with unionistic practices inasmuch as he 
received Reformed people to Communion. It also felt that Koenig had 
unjustly withdrawn from the Missouri Synod. The Ohio Synod justified 
Koenig. This action evoked the following statement from the Lutheraner: 
“Als die Missouri-Synode vor einigen Jahren der Ohio-Synode die 
Bruder- und Friedens-Hand reichte, der Herzenskuendiger weisz es, in 
der lautersten Gesinnung, ohne irgend welche selbstsuechtige Neben- 
absichten, da haetten wir nicht gemeint, dasz der hoffnungsvolle Bund so 
bald ein Ende und zwar ein so klaegliches nehmen werde. Dasz allein 
die Ohio-Synode daran Schuld traegt, wird, wo noethig, bei anderer 
Gelegenheit gezeigt werden. Mboechte sie von der betretenen Bahn 
umlenken und dadurch unsre~“nothgedrungene Abwehr unnoethig 
machen!” This notice was published shortly after the Fourth Free Con- 
ference in 1859 (Luth. XV, 204, footnote). 
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says, “The number of those who perished during the whole siege 
was 1,100,000.” (Jewish War, VI, 9, 3.) The horrors caused by 
famine, internal conflict, cruelty of the Romans, were simply in- 
describable. The tears of Jesus indicate that something terrible 
was coming. 

Why these miseries? Jerusalem did not recognize the things 
pertaining to its peace, the things which Jesus offered: forgiveness 
and spiritual happiness. Instead of accepting Him and His Gospel, 
it rejected Him. The truth of the message of Jesus was hidden from 
its eyes. The fault lay with Jerusalem itself. The people did not 
understand because they did not wish to understand. 

Our world is bathed in blood today. The cause is sin, worship 
of Mammon, rejection of the good news of redemption, self- 
righteousness, exaltation of the human mind, pride, service of the 
flesh. The message of Jesus is rejected. People do not understand 
it because they do not want to understand it. 

The slaughter and the resulting miseries of the present time 
remind us that the final Judgment with its subsequent woes is 
coming and may not be far away. 

The Jews may have thought the solemn prophecy of Jesus, 
if they heard about it, an idle threat, because one year after the 
other elapsed and nothing happened. Many of our people are 
still, in spite of the scourge of the war, walking in carnal security. 
They do not believe that the eternal punishment is coming. If the 
Savior were sojourning visibly in our midst, He would weep over 
such people, indicating to them the approach of their doom. 

Are we spiritually awake? Cf. Luke 13:1-5. 


2. The tears of Jesus furthermore betoken love. Many a time 
He had tried to induce Jerusalem to accept His message. That the 
city will not have Him and as a result will have to suffer, touches 
Him deeply; He weeps. He would like to save it. His efforts 
when He preached repentance were not mere gestures. The love 
of Jesus for sinners is one of the great realities of the universe. 

Even with His rejection on the part of Jerusalem before Him, 
He cleanses the Temple, removing hindrances of the service of 
God (v.45f.). And He preached His life-giving message, doing 
it so eloquently that everybody listened (v. 48). 

The Jews were callous toward the message of Jesus. His tears 
should have convinced all who saw them that He was yearning 
for the rescue of this city and that its doom was not what He 
desired, even though it was richly deserved. 

Let the tears of Jesus proclaim to us today that He loves the 
sinner, that there is help in Him against the guilt, punishment, and 
power of evil-doing. Though we are totally unworthy, He desires 
to come to our aid. 
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Many a boy whom the words of his mother did not influence 
was moved by her tears. Let the tears of Jesus melt the opposition 
in us. Let those that despise Him and that have selected sin as 
their master instead of Christ contemplate His weeping. Will they 
continue to despise His love? W. ARNDT 





Eleventh Sunday after Trinity 
Luke 18:9-14 


Two men: they go where they belong. Two worshipers: the 
one displaying a sense of sufficiency, the other a sense of need. 
Two prayers: different, but each the expression of a religion. Two 
religions: the one out of place, the other in place. One Temple. 
One God, and this one true God renders the one decisive judgment. 


Thank God for Drawing You to This Church! 


1. Here the self-made saint is denounced a sinner by God’s 
judgment. 

a) The Pharisee was a self-made saint, v. 9. His prayer reveals 
an attitude of arrogance, of haughtiness, toward God and man. It 
betrays his self-satisfying and self-sanctifying religion, pompously 
lugged into the Temple which was dedicated to the true religion. 

b) This is the natural religion. It teaches salvation by works, 
by the effort of avoiding evil, v.11, and doing good, v.12, from the 
motive either of fear or of pride, toward the attainment of moral 
perfection and sainthood before God and man: self-exaltation, 
vv. 9,14. Nicodemus had it and brought it to Jesus before he was 
reborn. Saul of Tarsus had it before his conversion. Luther had 
it before he found the Gospel. And Luther says: Everyone has 
an unshorn monk in his bosom. — Most self-made saints of today 
do not repair to our church, which is God’s temple. But many 
have endeavored to introduce the Pharisee’s religion into the 
Church of God, either to replace, or to grant it equal rights with, 
the only true religion. They have succeeded in many other 
churches, where they gained tolerance first and then supremacy. 
Let us search diligently our own hearts and: purge out the old 
leaven of self-righteousness. 

c) God’s judgment, v.14. (a) God’s judgment is sure and 
decisive in the condemnation of the self-made saint, whom it 
solemnly condemns as a sinner. (b) Therefore the self-sanctifying 
religion is not only dangerous; it is actually debasing, damnable, 
damning. (c) The prayer of the self-made saint avails nothing; 
it is an abomination to the Lord. 


d) Thanks to God that the natural religion is barred from our 
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Church! Let none defile this temple of God. Do not enter here 
except with the dual purpose of forever renouncing, attacking, and 
subduing the natural religion in yourself and others and forever 
accepting, defending, and promoting loyally in yourself and others, 
the true religion, for the sake of truth and for the salvation of soul 
and body. 

2. Here the sinner is made a saint by God’s mercy. 

1. Like the publican, we are sinners by nature and by choice. 
God’s Law condemns us and leads us to despair. The Gospel urges 
us to accept by faith God’s grace and mercy in Christ, and it works 
in us the desire and power to believe. That was the religion to 
which the Temple was dedicated. The publican was in the right 
place. Ps. 51:17. 

b) The publican’s prayer expresses his faith. Though he calls 
himself the sinner, like Paul, 1 Tim. 1:15 b, he trusts God for mercy, 
for the grace revealed in that Temple. Contrition and faith. 

c) In mercy God justified, in mercy He made a saint, of the 
sinner, v. 14. 

d) The true religion, revealed by God, requires and generates 
trust and confidence in the mercy of God in Christ. This is the 
only saving religion. Rom. 3:21-26. This church and congregation, 
in all its features and functions, such as the Sacraments, the ser- 


mons, the prayers, the hymns, the services, proclaims this one 
divine, saving religion. Rom. 8:34. 

e) This church, therefore, is the right place for all sinners. 
Ps. 51:17; John 6:37; Matt. 11:28; Is. 42:3. 

f) Thank God, you who came as sinners and leave justified. 
Living saints, go on your way rejoicing. G. H. SmuKa. 





Twelfth Sunday after Trinity 
Mark 7:31-37 
The text reports one of Christ’s marvelous works. Works are 
an indication of what is in a man. Christ’s compassion and power 
are the same today as then. 


Christ’s Marvelous Cure of the Deaf and Speechless Man 
1. The afflicted person 2. What Christ did for him 
3. The outcome of the Lord’s cure 


1 
The man was evidently completely deaf. Very much ham- 
pered in maintaining contact with his surroundings. Since he 
could not hear, his speech was also affected. His affliction left him 
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lonely in a busy world. Certainly a sad condition. But he is even 
more to be pitied because he could not hear Christ’s Words. He 
could see the deeds of Christ, but not hear His saving Gospel. 

But there were others at his time who were immeasurably 
worse off. The deaf man was anxious to hear Christ, but could 
not; others, whose sense of hearing was not impaired, did not care 
to hear Him. These witnessed without emotion the enthusiastic 
response to Christ’s message, e.g., of the woman, Luke 11:27; of 
the scribes, Matt. 8:19. They heard Christ’s warning against im- 
penitence, and His urgent invitation to enter the kingdom of God, 
but remained untouched by His message. Others, even more un- 
fortunate, were outspoken enemies of Christ. In their ears the 
Gospel of the Kingdom took on the sound of blasphemy, John 8: 40. 

Sad to say, the spiritually deaf are still with us. There are 
those who hear God’s Word as though it were the word of man; 
others neither read the Scriptures nor pay attention when the 
Word is preached in the churches. Cf. the complaints, Ezek. 12:2; 
Mark 8:18. They deprive themselves of the blessings which God 
offers in His Word. May there be no such among us. 


2 


The deaf man was fortunate in having friends or relatives 
who knew, and believed in, Christ’s ability to cope with human 
ills, v.32. They tell Christ of his need and intercede for him. 
It is always an act of greatest love to bring a person to Christ and 
to offer intercessory prayer for him. And Christ, according to His 
promise, did not refuse to listen. Ps. 91:15; John 15:7. 

Christ’s further procedure with the deaf man is related 
vv. 33, 34. The Lord’s outward actions were no hocuspocus, but 
had deep significance. They were to make it very clear that what- 
ever improvement would be brought about in the deaf man’s 
condition was entirely attributable to Jesus alone. The climax lay 
in His word “Ephphatha.” At the same moment happened what 
the evangelist relates v. 35. 

In many respects the deaf man’s experience is an illustration 
of how Christ deals with the spiritually deaf. Jesus took him 
aside. That is the way in which Jesus comes to the sinner when 
He approaches him with His redeeming grace. He takes him 
aside from the mass and deals with him especially. Then, again, 
Christ heals from spiritual deafness through outward means, the 
means of grace: Word and Sacraments. It is through these that 
He pronounces His “Ephphatha” over men. But it is in this in- 
stance the “Ephphatha” of urgent invitation of Him who seeks and 
desires to save those who are lest. May we heed that “Ephphatha,” 
or if our hearts have already been opened to Him, may they 
remain so. 
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3 


The miracle was so outstanding that it left a deep impression. 
Though Christ for good reasons forbade spreading the report of 
His deed, those who had witnessed the miracle felt constrained to 
speak of it everywhere, v.36. While these people were not yet 
ready to bear witness of Christ in the manner He desired, yet they 
were able to say v. 37. 

That same conclusion: “He hath done all things well,” is 
reached in all ages by those who observe how Christ heals the 
spiritually deaf, lifts them out of the dreadful isolation of sin, and 
places them into intimate communication with Christ and God. 
The glory of this spiritual miracle is already apparent in this world, 
but it will become even more fully clear to us in eternity. Then, 
unhampered by the experiences of this earthly life, we shall sing 
of our Lord, “He hath done all things well.” G. V. Scutcx 





Thirteenth Sunday after Trinity 
Luke 10:23-37 


Tomorrow is Labor Day. In many churches sermons are being 
preached today on labor, labor organization, the relation of capital 
and labor. Much that will be said will have very little bearing 
upon real religion. 

Our text also speaks of work, of doing things. It does not 
speak of work in the accepted sense, the labor of a bricklayer, 
a carpenter, a farmer, a housewife; rather it speaks of work in 
its connection with God and service to our fellow men. Today 
permit me to speak to you on 


The Christian at Work 
1. His motives 2. His methods 


1 


a) Luke 10 speaks of the mission of seventy disciples and the 
woes of Christ. Vv. 23 and 24 speak of the high privilege of the 
Christian, the child of God, who has learned to know and to love 
His Savior. Gratitude for the privileges extended should move the 
Christian to work for God and his fellow men. 

b) The motives of a Christian to work, especially in the king- 
dom of God, dare never be the motive of the lawyer, v.25. This 
man’s motive was to justify himself. He believed that he could 
save himself by keeping the Law. 

God expects the Christian to be at work in His kingdom. But 
the motive of the Christian dare not be the motive of gaining 
salvation. The Savior demonstrates the impossibility of this. 
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The lawyer had quoted Scripture correctly (vv. 26 and 27). 
The Savior had undoubtedly surprised him by saying (v. 28), “This 
do, and thou shalt live.” But the very Greek term “Keep on doing 
this” indicated that perfection was necessary. One slip, one neglect 
of duty, one sin, would spoil it all. (Jas. 2:10.) 

In spite of Scriptural warning, the motive of many so-called 
Christians in doing church work is the hope of gaining heaven. 
Even Christians of long standing can surprise their pastor by their 
self-righteousness. These people forget the universal sinfulness of 
the human race. Ps. 14:3; Is.64:6. Even St. Paul could not hope 
for perfection. Phil.3:12. Our motive of doing church work, of 
working for God and for our fellow men, dare not be the motive 
of self-righteousness, of meriting heaven. 

c) The Christian’s motive for work in the church as well as 
without the church should always be the motive of love, love to 
God and love to his fellow men. V.27. This love of Christians is 
not to be mere liking, mere affection, but it is to be the love kindled 
by God’s love toward us, loving even our enemies, love as it was 
demonstrated by the Good Samaritan. Samaritans were considered 
pagan stock, were cursed publicly in the synagogs, and were never 
accepted as proselytes (cf. Lenski, St. Luke’s Gospel, p.382). Yet 
a Samaritan, motivated by love overcomes all these racial hatreds. 
He helped, v.33, because he had compassion on him and not to 


gain things for himself. 

Love should also move the Christian of today to do his work 
in the kingdom of God, in missions, in charity, in these days of war 
and universal heartache. All the works of the world without love 
to God and man are empty, void, and not pleasing to God. 
1 Cor. 13:3. 


2 


a) Rom.2. The Christian in his work must use the proper 
methods. He cannot use the methods of the priest or the Levite, 
vv. 31,32. The men may have worked hard at other tasks, but here, 
when they had the opportunity to do good to a fellow traveler in 
dire need, v. 30, they passed by on the other side. 


b) How different are the methods of the Good Samaritan. He 
was ready to do things personally, v.34a. Describe his activities 
in taking care of poor wounded traveler. He was ready to continue 
this work, v.34b. Continued help is often much more necessary, 
much more helpful, than momentary aid. “Help and befriend,” 
Fifth Commandment. The Samaritan was also ready to use his 
money in order that others might continue his work of mercy, 
v.35. The amount used here seems to be small, and still, accord- 
ing to values of that day, the Samaritan may have paid for two 
months’ care in advance. (Cf. Lenski, op. cit., p.383.) Even the 
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lawyer testifies readily to the love and mercy and the neighborli- 
ness of the Good Samaritan, vv. 36, 37. 

Christians at work may well seek to duplicate the methods 
used by the Good Samaritan: to work personally, to work con- 
tinuously, and to work through others. The times in which we 
live give us much opportunity to do such work of love — war, 
shortage of doctors, nurses, etc. The same is true also in the field 
of missions and the work of saving souls. We can have this work 
performed through others. We are not to do this work for personal 
gain, for personal glory, in order to save our soul, but always to 
the glory of God. E. L. RoscHKE 
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Outline on Christian Education 
Mark 9:36, 37 


Jesus showed His greatness by serving little children. He was 
building for the future. Let us in love to Him follow His example. 


Christian Education, Building Today for Tomorrow 


I. The importance of the task. 

Of child welfare work in general Jesus said: Matt. 10:42. 
How much more important is spiritual training, teaching such a 
child the way to eternal life and training him in Christlike living 
here on earth. In the broadest sense summed up in the term 
“education.” This is the one task of the Church. 

Unfortunately, we too often lose our sense of proportion and 
permit secondary things to enter into the church’s program. Even 
the important work of missions is not more important. Missions and 
education are partners (“Go tell”; “Go teach”). The heart of mis- 
sion work is education. 

Educational program should not be limited to any age. Must 
think of the adult level also. Children need it more; the adults 
profit more. Church should have a program for every level. 

When limited to children, we must remember that besides the 
church the home also has the obligation. The home should play 
the major role; the church supplements. 

God’s evaluation of the spiritual care of children: 

a) Has placed angels in special charge over them, Matt. 18:10. 

b) Take a child under your care, and you take Jesus, v. 37a. 

c) The Church is called the mother, Gal. 4:26. 

d) Jesus pictured as taking the lambs, Is. 40:11. 

e) Peter given the special commission to feed the lambs, 
John 21:15. 
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II. Our part in this task. 


A. The teachers’ part. Teachers in the broad sense (pastors, 
parochial school teachers, Sunday school teachers, etc.). 


1. Appreciation of the task. If so important to God, then rec- 
ognize its dignity (worth). 

a) Wonder to be called into faith; added wonder that we 
should be called by God to serve. 

b) Beauty of the task. Collector of rare items eager to show 
them off; artist anxious to work with his colors; poet tries to 
capture beauty; the sculptor molds the clay into a beautiful figure. 
All this is combined in the work of the teacher, who with the Word 
shows the beauty of God’s grace, paints the passion of love and the 
power of sin, captures the poetry of service, molds character and 
life. This is a work for tomorrow, for eternity. 

2. Requires faithfulness. Preparation, training, regularity, 
Christlike example, fervent prayer. 

3. Requires hearts for children. Dealing with individuals; 
each soul marked for eternity by the love of God. Regular visits 
to the home. Individual prayers for the children. 


4. Reward of the task. Sheer joy of service. Taking Jesus 
home. Reward of grace. Daniel 12:3 (marginal reading). 


B. The congregation’s part. 

1. Personal interest in the work and acquaintance with the 
parish program. 

2. Recognize its true value. (How much time is given to Chris- 


tian education in the average voters’ assembly, to say nothing of 
the less important meetings?) 


3. Pray for your schools, its teachers, and the pupils. 


4. Work for it. Parent co-operation. For growth. 


The future of the congregation depends largely upon the work 
it does in its educational program. Christian education is building 
today for tomorrow. Artuour C. Repp 
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The Church and the Returning Soldier.— The Living Church (May 
21, 1944) directs attention to the important subject of the returning 
soldier and his relation to the Church in a brief but well-prepared ar- 
ticle. Beginning with the letter of a bewildered mother regarding her 
aviator son, in which she complains that her son “is so very different 
from the way he was when he left home,” the writer suggests three 
things which the churches should do to keep servicemen and service- 
women with the Church. “First,” he says, “the Church should keep 
in touch with their service personnel wherever they may be, and, if 
they have returned, keep in close touch with them especially during the 
period of adjustment. Second, the Church leaders should keep them- 
selves informed about the provisions of the Federal, State, and com- 
munity agencies for returning servicemen and servicewomen, but the 
Church should not seek to compete with these agencies. The Church 
has a special mission.” The writer in this connection quotes a Marine 
officer who said: “I hope that you will emphasize that the Church is 
still the one agency which, because of its long experience, is equipped 
to do and give something which no secular agency can give. Urge the 
Church not to compete with the United States Employment Service, the 
American Legion, the Chambers of Commerce, the Labor Unions, and 
other agencies which are working in the employment field.” To this 
the writer of the article remarks: “I agree with this officer. The Church 
should not enter the employment field, but should be able to direct the 
returning soldier to the proper agency if such assistance is needed.” 
He adds: “Third, the Church’s specific and definite responsibility is to 
get these men and women to be active members in the Fellowship of 
Christ’s religion. Ninety per cent of this task lies with the local church. 
Denominational headquarters or church federations may be able to offer 
suggestions, but success or failure will largely depend on local imagina- 
tion, local devotion, the thought and action of vestries or boards of 
parishes, and the interest of individual congregations.” Speaking of 
the men and women returning now, he writes: “We pray that the time 
will come quickly when all the servicemen and servicewomen will return, 
but now they are returning quietly, one or two at a time. Some have 
been physically incapacitated. Many more will be suffering from spir- 
itual, mental, and social disabilities. If the Church is to serve the spir- 
itual needs of the returning service personnel, it must understand them. 
It must realize that these men and women cannot be expected to settle 
down into the routine existence from which they have been uprooted. 
They will need a vast amount of personal friendship. To do this job, 
we must care enough to listen. The most important thing is our attitude. 
If we are critical or sentimental, we will not be helpful. So much de- 
pends on the way in which we listen. It must be genuine, interested 
listening. Otherwise we will do more harm than good. If we can learn 
now how to minister to those who are returning to civilian life, we shall 
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be better prepared to minister to the larger number when the fighting 
ceases.” 

The writer, it seems, has some valuable suggestions to make, simple 
though they be. If the Church keeps in touch with its service personnel, 
adheres to its special spiritual work, though also preparing itself to 
advise questioners concerning the somewhat elemental, but nevertheless 
essential bread-and-butter problems, and, above all, if it meets them 
with sympathetic understanding and applies to them the sanctifying and 
consoling ministry of the Word and the healing ministry of sincere 
Christian love, there is no reason why it should not keep former mem- 
bers with the Church and win new ones. After all, the problem is not 
too complex. The application of God’s Word, of Christian love, and of 
sanctified common sense will solve this as well as other problems con- 
fronting the Church. J.T. M. 


The Bishop of Iceland Visits Our Country.— This spring a number 
of Lutherans met a distinguished visitor from Iceland, the most Rev. 
Sigourgeir Sigurdsson, bishop of that Lutheran country. As the Lu- 
theran reports, he came as the guest of the Icelandic League in the 
United States and Canada and attended its twenty-fifth anniversary 
meeting in Winnipeg on Feb. 21—23. The bishop’s itinerary has been 
transcontinental. He was entertained in Pacific Coast cities by both 
civic and ecclesiastical authorities. His arrival in New York is, accord- 
ing to information now available, the conclusion of his tour. At Wagner 
College, Staten Island, N. Y., the degree of doctor of divinity was con- 
ferred on him, President F. H. Knubel of the U. L. C. A. making the 
speech of presentation. The bishop in response said, “We of the Lu- 
theran Church in Iceland wish to co-operate with all Lutheran groups. 
There is no excuse for dissension or fighting among ourselves. This is 
childish. Our chief efforts should be against materialism and the attitude 
of mind that is out of sympathy with the great work the Church has 
to do. After we have done our share in reconstructing the world, then 
we can have the privilege and luxury, if we like, of fighting among 
ourselves. But until then there is work to do.” The bishop here is 
overshooting the mark. To quarrel merely for quarrel’s sake, to cause 
divisions in the Church over questions that have not been decided by 
the Word of God, to come to blows over ceremonies and other outward 
matters, is indeed childish. But to uphold the truth as given us in the 
Holy Scriptures belongs to a different category. Where God has spoken, 
no Lutheran, if he is true to the Lutheran heritage and to the spirit 
which Luther himself manifested, can afford to adopt an attitude of 
indifference. A. 


May Chaplains Follow Their Conscience? —In a recent article that 
appeared in the Lutheran Companion (Augustana Synod) the statement 
occurs, “In the Army, Lutheran chaplains must administer Communion 
to men of all denominations. ... This war should bring about a better 
understanding and more brotherhood and good will among Protestant 
churches.” While we shall be grateful for every inch of better under- 
standing between the various denominations, we should deplore it very 
much if the work of chaplains led to indifferentism in doctrine. One 
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of our chaplains writes us that the information submitted in the Lutheran 
Companion article referred to is not correct. We quote, “It simply is not 
true that ‘In the Army, Lutheran chaplains must administer Communion 
to men of all denominations.’ Least of all is a Lutheran chaplain obliged 
to administer Holy Communion at a union service. If a Baptist soldier 
desires Communion, a Lutheran chaplain has the full right to invite 
a Baptist clergyman, in or out of the Army, to minister to him. The 
Lutheran chaplain is not compelled to do one thing in violation of his 
conscience.” Everybody can see that many difficult situations arise for 
a chaplain to whom men of all denominations turn for counsel and advice. 
The above statement of one of our chaplains, however, is reassuring in 
its definite assertion that the Government does not expect any chaplain 
to do a thing that violates his conscience. A. 


Churchmen Favor Humane Treatment of Germany. — What test 
should be applied to proposals concerning the future of Germany? If a 
distinguished group of American churchmen have their way, the decisive 
question will be: “Will this policy prepare the German people for a con- 
structive part in European life ten years from now, or will its chief effect 
be to keep Germany a center of infection at the heart of Europe?” 
In a notable “Statement of the Peace Settlement in Europe with Special 
Reference to Germany” this group, which was appointed by the Com- 
mission on a Just and Durable Peace of the Federal Council but which 
speaks on its own authority, provides four principles on which the 
United Nations may build a constructive Germany. The first rules out 
revenge. Germany would be required to restore stolen property and to 
aid in rebuilding what her armies have destroyed. But there must be 
no long period of reparations, they declare. “The discipline of Germany 
because of the crimes she has committed should not be controlled by a 
spirit of vindictiveness but by concern for European recovery and peace.” 
The second point opposes the proposed dismemberment of Germany into 
separate states but favors instead the inclusion of that country in a larger 
federation of European states. The third principle is that “our policy in 
dealing with Germany should be calculated to strengthen the forces 
inside Germany which are committed to freedom and international co- 
operation.” The ten signers declare that they believe “millions of Ger- 
mans have not been deeply corrupted by nazism” and that the cleansing 
of their national life should be primarily their own work. Finally, they 
hold that “while corrective and precautionary measures are taken to end 
the menace of nazism and militarism in Germany, efforts should be made 
to enable the people of Germany to find for themselves the necessary 
economic conditions for a good life.” Signing the document are John 
C. Bennett, chairman, R. H. Edwin Espy, Harry Emerson Fosdick, William 
Ernest Hocking, Rufus Jones, William Allen Neilson, Reinhold Niebuhr, 
O. Frederick Nolde, Henry Pitney Van Dusen, and Arnold Wolfers. 

Christian Century, June 14, 1944 

On Conference Attendance. — One of our pastors, instructed by his 
conference to send out a note of admonition and encouragement to bring 
about better attendance of the meetings, wrote to his conference brethren 
as follows, “Neglect of conference is a harmful thing for us personally 
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and for our Church. Past experience has proved that in many instances 
diligent and regular attendance at conferences is necessary and of in- 
estimable benefit to each and all of us. None of us have yet reached 
that stage, nor shall we ever reach it, where we are no more in need of 
practicing instruction, supervision, discipline among ourselves. Cf. Synod’s 
By-Laws, Art.7, B, 4. Synod expects us to arrange conferences and to 
attend them. In this way Synod’s objective will be kept before us and 
furthered, ‘the conservation and promotion of the unity of true faith and 
a united defense against schisms and sectarianism.’ (Constitution, Art. 
3,1.) In its By-Laws, Art.7, B, on ‘Conferences,’ ‘Synod recommends 
that, in addition to the conferences mentioned above, the pastors and 
teachers, if possible (for us it is possible), shall arrange for smaller 
conferences and meet for the purpose of discussing important and neces- 
sary doctrinal and practical matters.’ Must not such earnest recom- 
mendation and encouragement on the part of our Synod move us to take 
our conferences with conscientious seriousness and encourage us to be 
diligently regular in attending them?” — We merely add, Let us all read 
and heed. A. 


Brief Items.—In Atlanta, Ga., there is a Christian day school con- 
ducted by members of a Presbyterian Church. It has the name “Nap- 
sonian School,” derived from the full title “North Avenue Presbyterian 
School.” Pastor Adolph R. Meyer of Augusta, Ga., writes us that the 
school has 18 teachers at the present time and that in the last semester 
299 were enrolled. It begins with kindergarten and has a full high school 
department. Pastor Meyer adds, “The school has its own board of 


directors and operates as an independent unit.” This faith-strengthening 
venture has been in existence for about 34 years. 


The Young Men’s Christian Association this year celebrates its hun- 
dredth anniversary. Its founder was a young London clerk, George 
Williams. To the extent that the Association helped to bring people to 
Christ we rejoice in its existence. With sorrow we think of it that often 
it cultivated indifference in doctrine. 


Concerning the Methodists, a prominent spokesman of the denomi- 
nation said in winter, “The Methodist position will not officially endorse, 
support, or participate in war.” However, the Methodist convention held 
in Kansas City early in May took a different stand. With a vote of 773 
to 300 it adopted this statement: “God Himself has a stake in the 
struggle. . . . The Church must speak unequivocally regarding the 
attack upon civilization which has been made by the forces of ag- 
gression.” The absolute pacifist position was condemned. 


One of our service pastors draws attention to statements made by 
modernistic Dr. Leiper in a recent article in the Christian Century. Among 
other things Dr. Leiper said, “What about conservative reactionary Chris- 
tianity? The answer is that there is no reason to expect us to have in- 
telligent or consistent outside support from Christian sources — certainly 
no ‘unified’ or ‘authoritative’ support as far as Protestantism is con- 
cerned.” The pastor very correctly adds, “That I consider a challenge 
to our Lutheran Church.” — 
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Southern Baptists are called the “problem child” of American. 
Protestantism” by the editor of the Christian Century because of their 
persistent isolationism. The truth of the matter is that these Baptists 
refuse to accept Modernism with its rejection of fundamental teachings 
of the Scriptures. 


The Presbyterians have either under their control or affiliated with 
them three classes of seminaries: Seminaries fully controlled by the 
General Assembly, seminaries related co-operatively to the General 
Assembly and to other denominations, and seminaries not fully controlled 
by, or related to, the General Assembly. “In the second group come 
seminaries like that at Louisville, Ky., which is under the joint control 
of our denomination and another.” The third group, we imagine, would 
be represented by Union Seminary, New York, which used to be under 
Presbyterian supervision. 


According to a Catholic authority there are almost twice as many 
priests in the United States alone as there are in all Latin America put 
together. For about 22 million Catholics in this country, including chil- 
dren, there are over 36,000 priests and 150,000 nuns. In the 18 Latin 
American nations put together, with an aggregate population of about 
120 millions, it has been estimated that there are less than 19,000 
priests. — The Presbyterian. 


In England there is a severe shortage of clergymen. Congregation- 
alists have stated that “one hundred fewer denominational churches are 
under ministerial supervision at present than in 1939; that of 1,600 min- 


isters in active pastoral service 246 are over the normal retirement age; 
that while 165 churches are now seeking ministers, it is estimated that 
only 35 new pastors will be available in 1944 and 29 in 1945.” This 
information is submitted in the Protestant Voice. 


England has lost a prominent Congregationalist, Dr. W.B. Selby, 
who succeeded Dr. Fairbairn as head of Mansfield College, a Congrega- 
tional school at Oxford. He served as head of the school from 1909 
till 1932, in which latter year he retired. A. 
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